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Schools. 


New York City, $2 and 34 East 57th Street. 
TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
SON’S Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 1, 1891. 





ae New York, Fort Edward. 
YORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute for Young Women. Superior buildings, 
appointments, and adv > $230. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue. os. E. Kino, D.D., Pres. 
‘New York, Long | Island, Garden City. 
WE CATHE DRAL SCHOOL OF 
Saint Paul.”—Boys  poending School, College 
Preparation, Military Disciplin 


Address Heap MASTER. 
——- for July and August, 8 Searboro Beach, Me. 
en 7OHN' S MILITARY SCHOOL.— 
A Engineering. senate. Business. Under 
ar 


the oan of the Jepartment. Military under 
U.S. Army Officer, | Wu. VERBECK, Supt. 


ew YorK, Man ilus. 


Address 
New York, New Rochelle. 
HE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
*The Castle.” Boys prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Rooms elegantly furnished, Military instruction. 
¥ upils limited. For illustrated catalogue, address H. 
"PULLER, M.A., Principal. 


NEw York, Syracuse 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 30, 1891. 
Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McV: eagh. Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth igginson, Hon. Andrew D. White 








New York, Syracuse. as f 
kre SCHOOL.—Boarding School for 
Girls. Unter the supervision of the Rt. Rev. 
F. D. Huntington, 8. . The twenty-first sc hool year 
begins Wednesday, Sept. 16,1891. Apply to 
Miss Mary J. JACKSON. 
kK AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School a Boys. Head 
Master, Ronald McDonald, B.A., Oxford 





NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 








_, , Outo, Cincinnati. 

~DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

~ Beautiful location, high patronage, home life, 
unsurpassed advantages for modern languages, music, 
etc. Eleventh year begins Sept. 30. For circulars 
address Mme. FREDIN, as above. 


; con 


dress 


ai Onto, Cincinnati. 
\ TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
limited to eighteen. 





~ OnI0, Cincinnati. 

T. AUBURN INSTITUTE.—French 

and English Home School for Young Ladies. Ad- 
THANE MILLER. 








Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
Circulars sent on appl lication. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw: 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE — A COL- 

lege for Women.—Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from 
Philadelphia. Offers graduate and “undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit. Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, ‘Old French, Italian, 8 a 
ish, Celtic, German, including Gothie and Old 
German, History, Political Science, Physics, he - 
try. Biology, and lectures on Philosophy. Gy mnasium, 
with Dr rgent’s gg et complete. Fellowships 





(value $475) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

M ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls 

reopens September 23. For circular address 


ont Biology. For Program, address as above. 
TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
— hshenennentons BALDWIN. 








PENNSYLVANIA, North W 
ORTH WALES MCADE. UY AND 
School of Business.—Twenty-first we tng = tember 
Board and tuition, $240. er sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges. Smith or or . ¥ Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8S. U. BRUNNER, P.O. Box 41, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 29, 1 
Students prepared for college. 


1890. 
Ample unds for 
outdoor exercise. _ o 





ee PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 

ft RANKLIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERED 

institution for Boys and Young Men, offers ad- 
vanced preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of Science, and extended courses in History, English 
Literature, French, German, Drawing, Elocution, and 
Vocal Music. An excellent system of physical culture 
(founded on Delsarte). Fine building and extensive 
grounds. Circulars and full information sent on ap- 
plication, GrorGe A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
202 and 204 West Cheiten Ave. 

) ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD. 
4 ing and Day School, 23d year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr and “authorized” to prepare students 
for that colle e Bryn Mawr entrance examina- 
tions are hel in the school by an examiner from the 
College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





awia, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine 


PENNSYLVANIA St. 
| 2SS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 25. 








Sideodh: 


Rope Ist.anp, Prudence e Island. ; 
LFRED HALL, SUMMER SCHOOL 
Ps of English, French,and German, For circulars, 
address Hrmam OrcuTr, Manager, 3 somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


GERMANY, Berlin. 
‘HE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies offers toa limited number the 
protection and comfort of an American home, together 


with the chape ron wwe SO Necessary to young ladies 
studying abroad. The best masters in Music, Art, Ger 
man, and French. Vacation trips to Russia, Italy 


he school begins its 
Address for ctreulars 


France, and through Germany. 

sixth year September Lf, 1891. 
iss R. I. GILBERT, 161 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill., or the 
Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Wu ARD, Ne ttelbec k Str 31, 
Berlin. Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland,and the Hon. William Walter Phelps, 
U.S. Minister to Germany. 

ENGLAND, 40 miles from London. 

DMERFECT SCHOOL—BOYS UNDER 
fourteen. Forany period. Happy holiday home 
quired. Lady speaks from personal experience. 

hly dy in best U.S. School on return. L. D., 

eare ‘Char Carruth, Booksellers, 340 Washington St., 


TICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
—A Training-School for Music-Teachers, Utica, 
Louis LOMBARD, Director. i 


7 ee etc. 
GRADUATE OF VASSAR COLLEGE 


with experience, wishes an engagement to teach 
Chemistry and Physics, or the Classics, in a Brooklyn 
or New York school. Address L. C. 8., W 8S. Ellfott 
Place, Brooklyn. 


UTOR WILL CARE FOR TWO 


boys during the summer with or without tutor 


N-Y. 


ing. Country residence on Long Island Sound. Long 
experience at preparatory work. Highest references. 
J.H. Sperry, A.M., Clinton, Conn. 


E XPERIENCED TEACHER IN HE 

« brew seeks position as a teacher of Hebrew at a 
College or Seminary in the South, Educated and grad 
uate European university. Letters, O. L., care Nation. 


N EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTOR 

in the Preparatory Department of St. John's 
College desires position as tutor ag 4 a sume 
Address A. B.. Box 214, Annapolis, Md. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE DESIRES 
one or more boys to tutor during the summer 
months. Highest references. Address 
Wituam E Esty. Amhe rst, M: 8s. 


E APERIE A CED TEACHER, CO 
~ lege graduate, 2\4 years abroad. desires position 
for next session to teach English, Gore in, and Spanishs 
Address ** Lani GUAGE,” care of the Nation, N.Y. 


RIVATE TUTOR, EXPERIENCED, 
highest references, should like summer position. 
Address TuTOoR, care of Nation. 


iz XPERIENCED TU TOR, COLLEGE 
— gral rae desires summer engage ment. -™ 








. Rice, 108 West 43d St., 


. how ready to make engagements for the summer. 
Address 46 No. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


UTOR—A HARVARD SE 








would like a position as tutor for the st e 
cation. F. S. RoGERs, 9 Gre ay’s, Cambridge, Mass 
EACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
The Reformed Primer and First Reader. Price 
30 cents. BaBYHOOD Pre. 4 ~o. . New York 
OHNS HOPK INS GRADL "A TE 
would like nace = tutor for the summer 
77 Pimekney St., Boston 


HARLES W. STONE. Tutor 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


fer Har 


School A gen ncies 


ROFESSORS Want the ; $ 
positions: 2 of C hemistry, $i, 500 and 82 mm: Jot 
Physics, $1,500 each; 3of Mathematics, 8700 to $1.s"); 
2 of Geology, $900 to $1,500; Sof Latin, 8800 to $1,400, 
1 of English, $1,800; 7 Musie Directors, $800 to $1,500 
5 native Teachers ladies) of French for Eastern Acade 
mies, $500 to 87 oO. Address C. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, mT. 
AMERICA: N AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 


Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youre Frito. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


. E. BUREAU OF ED UCA TION. — 
iV * The oldest and best-kn Eng 
has a national reputatk is ck 
State and Territory ‘ w ts the tim 





Blanks and forms free. Apply to 
Hina Oaccrr, Manager. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [1., amd 120% South 

Los Angeles, Cal. 10) Agency 
Everett O. Fisk & Oo. 


Spring Street, 
ual free. 


Fa STEBBINS, A.B., TUTOR, IS 





School A genctes. 


i 5 NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
agrees supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa 
tors. acation near ar centre of — of the 
U.S. Apply to B. Rreeres anager 
Room C, Palace Hotei Building, Cincinnati, O 


MERICANAND FOREIGN Professers, 


di tutors, governesses, teachers, ete.. supplied to Col 


leges, schools, and families MiRlaM COYRIERE 
150 Sth Av., cor. 20th St.. N. ¥ 
TEACHERS 


Rg ERHORN’S 
Agen Oldest and best Known fn U.S 


Established 1855. 3 East lath St.. N.Y 


The Sauveur Summer College of 
Languages, 


BURLINGTON, VT 
SIXTRENTH Sgss1on’ July 7 to Augnat 17 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, Bur 
lington, Vt, 

PETITES CAUSERIES ,VEW Eprttos just out 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES New FE Thos bow 
in press. Exercises with fransiat rom Ey lisd 
info French have been added to t ~ eS 





complete conjugation of French Verba. 
ises an 


A 
pamphlets containing these exer t the keys to 


the same, also the Catalogues of the Sun “rf School, 
will be sent free to applicants by 
Dr. L. SAUVETR 
4é Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Waas 
Hellmuth fsx" 
Health 
College “™ 
For YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS, 
Large tllustrated Catalogue sent application 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Prin al. 


LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


New York College for the 
——— of Teachers, 


9g UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORA 

A Professional Schoo) f the « pment of 
College Graduates and others who ¢ } eat 
ty. scholarship, and practical power. Informa- 
tion furnished on applicati 


nology, 


Mass. Institute of Tech 
BOSTON, MASS 


Courses tn Civil, Mechanical, Mining, Fleectrical, 






Chemi andi Sanitary Engineering, and in Ar tee 
ture, Ch try, Physics, Biology, and Geology 
Entrance examinations tn Boston, New York, Phila 
delphia, Washington, Pittaburgh, Cin nati cago. 
St. Paul, St. Louts, San Francisco, Montreal,and To 
ronta, Catalogue free 
J. BR. HENCK, Jr., Seoretary 


School - Aaya Ethics. 










<< Aw 2 
I Ecoxox cs: Under a arge of Pr t it. Cc Adame 
|. HtsTory oF RELIGIONS Under charge of Prof.c. H 
Toy itl. Eraic nder charge of Prof. Felix Adier. 
Twit f t sir weeks, including ail the lectu . $10 
For fuller information apply to the Dean of the 
Scho f.H ApDame, 1G02 Chestnut St., Philadel 
pt 
WELLS COLLEGE 
ss i RA. N. ¥ 
Three rs of St tudy. tion beautiful and 
healthf ‘A ‘Tet dad Chris &. ‘Hom N “ Bu iding 
wi Modern Improvements. Session begins Septem 
ber 16, I8vl. Send for Catalogue 
Bb. S. Friseer, D_D., President 


School of Drawing and Painting 
aND DEPARTMENT OF DecoRaATIVE Desiag, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 
For circulars and detalied information apply 


manager 
THE BOS 
Tt ling School of . ag in Am 
t to tea e System of Delsarte. Send for 


SES TRUE Buown, M , Boson, M 


TON SCHOOL OFORATO 








JUST PUBLISHED 

Laws of the U 

Currency, Finance, and Banking 

From 178¥ to 1891 Compiled by CHARLES F. Dun- 

RAR. Professor of Political Economy in Harvard 

University. Svo, cloth, v.4000 pages. Price by 
mail, postpaid, $2.50. 


GINN & COMPANY, P orem 


Boston, New York, 


nited States Relating to 


pale Chicago 
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Charles Scribner’s 


Sons’ 


New Books. 


On Newfound River. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
This is Mr, Pago’s first novel. 


12mo, $1.00. 


It is deeply romantic, and the narrative, which deals with the 


simple but profound sentiments of human nature, is varied by situations of genuine dramatic 


power. 
ones common to the time and place. 


The Science of Language. Found- 
ed on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion in 1861 and 1863, By Pro’. F. Max MttL- 
LER. Witb Illustrations, From new plates. 
2 vols, cr. 8vo, $6.00, 

This reissue of Prof. Miiller’s great treatise is 
virtually anew work, the author having incor- 
porated the results of the latest investigation in 
the science, adding much new matter, and re- 
writing many pages. 





The scene is laid in Virginia, the days ‘*befo’ the war,’’ and the characters the typical 


Our Common Birds and How to 
Know Them, By JoHn Bb. GRANT. With 64 
full-page Iilustrations from Photographs. Ob- 
long 12mo, $1.50 net. 

** With the fine illustrations and the simple and 
comprehensive text there is no excuse for the 
lover of birds to remain in ignorance of ali the 
information he needs. Mr. Grant has performed 
his task ina thorough and fascinating manner.”’ 
— Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


Color Studies and A Mexican Campaign. 


By T. A. JANVIER. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; pp., 50 cents, 


To the author’s popular ** Color Studies’’ 1s now adled ‘A Mexican Campaign,’ in which the 
same characters continue their adventures in Mexico. 


American Leads at Whist. With 
directions for play. By FisHer Ames, author 
of ‘A Practical Guide to Whist,’ 32mo, pa- 
per, 26 cents, 

Mr. Ames gives in a very compact form 


the rules for the important American leads and 
otber plays at whist. 


The Grandissimes. By G£EorGE 
W. CABLE. 12mo, paper, 5) cents, 
** A delicious flavor of humor penetrates this 


story, and the tragic portions are handled with 
rare strength.’’—N. ¥. Tribune. 


Rudder Grangers Abroad 


and Other Stories By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents, 


‘* A group of Mr. Stockton’s characteristic stories. The Rudder Grangers are old friends whom 
it is a pleasure to meet, and Pomona’s adventures abroad go straight to every heart.’’—Philadelphia 


Times. 
Gallegher and Other Stories, By 
RICHARD HARDING Davis. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


**The candor, humor, and freshness of these 
stories are very alluriag. ‘There is a finish in 
the rounding of each theme that is suggestive of 
the French masters,’’—Brooklyn Times. 


Zadoc Pine and Other Stories. By 
H. C. BUNNER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 

**The author is sound, healthy, and genial, He 
has knowledge of things and character, and 


great skill and taste in narration.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Spain and Morocco. 


Studies in Local Color. By H. T. Finck. 


12mo, $1.25, 
**We have but one fault to find with Mr. Finck’s book, namely, that it isnot longer. 


of 


such books of travel we are never likely to have too many.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 





*," Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Dodd, Mead & Co., 


753 and 755 Broadway, 
Offer a copy of 


AUDUBON’S BIRDS, 


the original folio edition. 4 volumes, 


elephant folio, containing 435 plates, 
colored by hand, and 5 volumes octavo 
Ornithological Biography, bound in full 
red Morocco extra; together 9 volumes 


Solto and octavo, price $2,250. 


Frau AméHe Bartels will receive a few American 
gentiemen into her home, No. 1 Leibnitzstrasse, Wolf- 
enbiittel, for the summer and fall. Home comforts, 
best German, charming walks; twenty minutes from 


Brunswick by frequent trains. Address L. E. Lapham 
Ithac. a References: Prof. T. F. Grane, Prof’ 


M,C, Tyler, Cornell University, Ithaca, i 





BELLERUE; 
Or, THE STORY OF ROLF. 


By W. M. L. JAY. 
12mo, 517 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


“*Itisastory witha secret in it, . . . 80 
we will only say that it is a good story of its 
kind. The characters take hoid of us by reason 
of acertain homely realism in their portraiture.”’ 
—Guardian. 


‘The story is ingeniously told.’'—Athenwum. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, 
by the Publishers, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 

ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with . bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. e, -s, Saaee rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Redu rates in winter. and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all 
al advantages for securing teac’ f 








very moderate terms. edi care id 
akiit if desired English and American 
references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 
~7RENCH TEACHERSand STUDENTS 
should send for free sampie copy of 


5 FRANCAIS” (French Monthly), 
Published by BERLITZ & Co., Madison Square, N. Y. 











"_ Now Ready: Volume First, INDEX to LITTELL’s | 
Livina AGE. Specimen sheets mailed to any ad- 
dress. 


1135 Pine St., Philadelphia. EpwWarD Roru. 











J. B. Lippincott Co.’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Old Navy and the New. 


By Rear-Admiral DANIEL AMMEN, U. 8. N., with 
an Appendix of personal letters from Gene- 
ralGrant. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, 


‘**The Admiral writes ln a thoroughly genial, 
kindly, and wholesome spirit. He never says 
ili-natured things, or brings railing accusations 
againstany one. His tone is manly, easy, natu- 
ral, and as breezy as an old seaman’s should be. 
In these and other respects he has written quite 
a model autobiography.’’—N. ¥. une. 


Historic Note Book. 


By Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., author of 
* The Readers’ Handbook,’ ° Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ etc. Half morocco, $3.50. 


**Dr. Brewer has done his work admirably, 
making an invaluable bandbook for writers and 
studeats, and containing a vast amount of in. 
— for the general reader.’’ —Boston Tra- 

er. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 

Vols. I, 11, III, IV, V, and VI ready; Vol VII 
ready early in June. Entirely new edition. 
Revised and rewritten. Tobe compieted in 
ten volumes, Price per volume: cloth, $3.00; 
sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. Speci- 
men pages mailed free to any address on ap- 
plication. 


** It is suited in price, conciseness, comprehen- 
siveness, elegance, and accuracy for the widest 
circulation. Its publication is a most important 
event. In point of scholarship there is no ency- 
clopredia, not even excepting the Britannica, 
which will outrank this one,’’—Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Early Days Recalled. 
By Janet Ross (daughter of Lady Duff Gordon). 
$1.50, 


Memoirs of Lady Hamilton. 


New edition, with copious Notes, By W. H. 
Lona. With five Portraits, Cloth, gilt top. 
$3.00, 


Elisabeth of Roumania. 

A study with two tales from the German of Car- 
men Sylva—Her Majesty Queen Elisabeth, 
With two Portraits. By BLANCHE ROOsE- 
VELT. $3.75, 


Dramatic Sketches and Po- 


ems. 


By Lewis J, Bock. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00, 

** Mr. Lewis J. Block is a poet who has care- 
fully cultivated, by study of the best models and 
by practice, a talent quite beyond that of the 
average versifier. His work is thoughtful rather 
than fancitul. He possesses critical perception, 
and offers nothing which does not merit print. 
- « . His handling of metres is often excel- 
lent.**—Boston Literary World. 





JUST ISSUED: 
Tables for the Determina- 
tion of Minerals. 


By PERSIFOR FRAZER. New third edition. Roan, 
$2.00. 


Diana Fontaine. 


A Novel, By ALGERXON RiDwEWaAyY. Ameri- 
can Novel Series, Square 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Di. 


A Story, By Squier L, Pierce. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, 





If not obtainable at your Booksellers’, send di- 
rect to the Publishers, who will forward the books, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St,, Philadelphia. 
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The Week. 


Tue publication of the last batch of Be- 
ring Sea correspondence shows simply that 
Mr. Blaine received from Lord Salisbury 
about the 28th of February a despatch agree- 
ing, with a few unimportant modifica- 
tions, to Mr. Blaine’s proposed plan of ar- 
bitration; that Mr. Blaine made no ac- 
knowledgment of this, and took no notice 
of it until about the 1st of April (Sir 
Julian Pauncefote says ‘‘a few days” 
before April 7), when in a conversation 
he proposed that a modus eivend? restricting 
seal-killing should be arranged pending ar- 
bitration; that Sir Julian expressed disap- 
pointment at not receiving along with this 
proposal an acceptance or rejection of Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal of February 21; that 
this led to some mutual correction and re- 
crimination; that May 4 Mr. Blaine revealed 
his vivendi, but still gave no 
answer on the plan of arbitration; 
that on the following day Sir Julian 
accepted the modus tirendi, which simply 
stops seal-killing this season, except 7,500, 
which the North American Company are to 
be allowed to take to meet the expenses of 
their establishment on theislands, and enable 
them to fulfil the obligations towards the 
natives imposed on them by their contract 
with the Government; that since May 5 
there has been delay, owing to the need on 
the part of the British Government of com- 
municating with Canada, and to Sir John 
Macdonald's illness, but that on June 1 
Lord Salisbury was able to present to 
Parliament the bill now pending giving the 
sritish Government power to carry out the 
modus vivendi in Bering It will be 
seen that it is owing to Mr. Blaine that the 
arbitration scheme is still in abeyance four 
months after it was substantially agreed on, 
ind that Lord Salisbury has been tardy in ac- 
cepting the modus vivend? because in the first 
instance it came to him separate from the 
plan of arbitration, and with the plan of 
arbitration pushed back into the region 
of uncertainty, and in the second because 
he has had to the 
llowever, the modus eivende 





modus 


Sea. 


Canadians. 
really car- 


consult 


ries the negotiations an important step 
forward, for it is an implied aban- 





lonment of all the old weapons of 
the controversy—the mare clausum, the 
hundred-mile limit, the ‘‘ bonos mores,”’ 
and so forth. The seals will by it be 


placed under the protection of the conti 
ous Powers, and saved for the present at 
least from Elkins, and we congratulate the 
poor beasts most heartily thereon. The 
slaughter of 7,500 seems, if slaughter there 
must be, not unreasonable, in view of the 
permanent obligations of the company on 
the islands, and we trust there will now be 
& final setflement of a controversy which in 
places savored greatly of the ridiculous. 








John Bardsley, the City Treasurer of Phil- 
adelphia, whofhad $930,000 of the State’s 
money and $600,000 of the city’s money 
in two of the collapsed banks, and whe 
speculated with it and per 
cent. interest on it for his personal pro 
fit, is in jail as an embezzler and mis- 
appropriator of public funds intrusted to 


also drew 4 


his keeping. It is said now that he was 
known to have been a dishonest man for 


years, and to have been charged with for- 
gery twice’ before he was selected by the 
Republican managers of Philadelphia for 
City Treasurer. No one can be surprised to 
hear this Qualifications of that kind 
are no novelty in Pennsylvania politics. 
Quay had similar ones, and his use of them 
in oftice, which fully did 
not preventthis election to the Uoited States 
Senate. Delamater,had similar ones also, and 
his possession of them did not prevent his 
nomination for the Governorship, nor the 
support of him for that oftice by all the 
leading organs ofjhis’party. Everybody who 


was exposed, 


opposed his election was denounced as an 
enemy of protection to American industry, 
and as an agent*and worker for British free 
trade. Pennsylvania was spared the shame 
and the fruits of Delamater’s election, but 
Philadelphia’s bankrupt treasury indicates 
what the fruits 


“es 


might have been if the 
; 


MCD .ess 


inte Rritieh f , ia”? bh 
agents of British free trade’ ha 


energetic 





The Chairman of the Prohibition Stat 
Committee of Pennsylvania has sent a] 
testto Gov. Pattison against the new ballot 
bill, asking him to veto it— 

**(L.) Beeause one provision of the bill de- 
nies citizens of the Commonwealth the free 
dom in nominating, ani, bence, voting for, 
candidates by any party name for pubiic 
office, unless such nominations are first attest- 
ed by 5 per cent. of the total vote at the pre- 
vious election 

**2) Beeause, by another provision, no no- 
mination for any office can be recognized and 
placed on the official bailot, or counted or re 
turned, unless said pomination shall first have 





been petitioned for by one-half of 1 per cent. 
of the total vote. 

bs Because another pr I ires 
that certiticates of nominatic be filed 


with the Secretary of the State y-six day 
before election and nominating papers forty- 
nine days before election.” 


T ¢ . — te att tame and 
Two of these are reasonable object is. 
if they represent the provisions of the l 
‘ “urate! - re estrone enonech in hha estima. 
accurateiy, are strong enougd in our estima 
tion to justify a vet The per cent. of 
total vot ‘ red fer recular ety 
. ¢ — * = 
nomination is e Same Sis t vy 
Massachusetts and sot r vs l 
N w York r t $ eces 
1° > . 
sary [his : P ‘ 
4? +} ro five } 
obiect ole, t t l Se 3 
ecuion sa very ierent matter A ex 
ne ballot-reforn w t . an 
> tha “Fei 0 iWs Siaie recise.y 
the number of signers necessary to peti 
tions for State and minor ces, but few or 


’ 7 ~ . +3 on} ‘ . ‘ 
none ot re a numDer As one- 
} 
t 


half of 1 . Tha is, in fact, 
a prohibitive requirement, and would | 

found so in practice. The same thing 
is true of the requirement, stated in the 


. 


them give so la 


7 
r 
per cent. would 








— ——— 
third objection, of 56 and 49 
the periods in 
nominations can be filed. There can be but 


one 


lays previous 


to election as which 


meaning to these provisions, and that 
is, that they were put into the bill t 


practically impossible the nomination 


third-party and independent tickets 


The election in Massachusetts last fall re 


sulted in the choice of a Republican Llouse 
f ] I 


rf) yually divided 


Representatives, a Senate 
between the two parties, and a Democratic 
Governor. This Legislature should reappor- 
tion the State for Congressmen on the basis 
of the census of 1890, and the political con 


passage of 


ditions were such as to invite the 
a measure which should be fair to both par 
The 
that a non-partisan scheme of 
should be carried through, 


ties. Republicans generally agreed 
redistricting 
and a committee 
of the House was appointed which in due 
time reported a bi 
men. 


| satisfactory to all candid 


Under its provisions the Rey 


would carry eleven of the thirteen districts on 
the basis of the Presidential vote of SSS. and 
seven of the thirteen even ins ‘‘ tidal wav 
vear like 1890. The better class of Repul 
can newspapers throughout the State 
proved the plan, and evervt! pr sed its 
ready acceptance by the Legislature, when 
that Scholar ir ’ es H ry Cal 

| Lore and t ul iecturer t rvmar t 
Democrats s called a 
ralt insisted that the fair i 

tisan scheme shoud ir ‘ fay f 
what the Republican Chairman of the Redis 
tricting Committee pronounced ‘‘ the most 
outrageous gerrymander ever proposed.” Mr 
] nd ge went to the State House and lobbie: 


to secure 


ul 


5 ee i 21) =| 
the passage of this bill, designe 


primarily to benetit himself by reaching out 
to bring some more Hepublican towns into 
hi se district ; but, fortunately for the 

f nubiic a he 


cause Of pudile decency, was defeated, 


enough fair-minded Republicans in the 
House voting on Thursday with the Demo- 
crats ¢ ve the Committee's bi!l a good ma 
The Norwich (Conn lay 2 
announces that great lock factory 
that city, employing (according to the last 


report of the Norwich Board of Trade) 275 


workmen, has determined to withdraw from 


ae 
Nev Er nod and ww * ite ) talbllicl 
: y I and and move tS Whole estabdilish 
ible to Roanoke, Vir 


nrobab < 


f population from Norwich 


withdrawa! 


f from 1,000 to 


2 AXpavers, consumers and good citizens 
whose places it will not be easy to supp) 
The reas assicned for this action by the 

i is that the company may obtain 
cheaper supplies of pig-fron, brass, and coal 
hose fe 4 \ » onal are edi to)? ‘ 

if ik takes Very good care editorialiy not 


to tell its readers and the people of Con 
not for the exorbi- 
tant tariff taxes which Pennsylvania has 
been mainly instrumental in imposing and de- 
fending, pig-iron, steel, brass, and coal could 
be supplied at their own doors as cheap as in 


necticut that, if it were 
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almost any manufacturing locality im the 
whole world—certainly as cheap asinany one 
of the great competitive centres of the metal 
industries Europe. And under such 
circumstances there would be little thought 
or occasion for any metal-manufacturing es- 
tablishment emigrating from Norwich or 
Connecticut, but a good deal of temptation 
and inducement for such industries to move 
in. During the last Congressional election 
this destructive influence of the tariff in 
general, and especially the influence of the 
McKinley Bill on the manufacturing interests 
of Connecticut and New England, was made 
a prominent feature of the canvass of this 
section of the country. It was presented 
by one of the candidates in Connecticut 
—Mr. David A. Wells—with a wealth of 
illustration and power of argument that 
could not be surpassed, His protectionist 
and Republican opponent attempted no 
serious reply, but on the contrary took 
great credit to himself for his votes in sup- 
port of the highest and most unwarrantable 
protective duties on raw materials, and 
avowed his purpose, if elected, to continue 
to follow the same policy. The people 
of the district in which Norwich is situated 
elected him, and so endorsed his sentiments 
and approved of his votes; and now, we 
fancy, they are likely to appreciate practi- 
cally the fruits of such policy, and also 
the point of the proverb about the class of 
people who will learn only in the school of 
experience. 


of 





The Banking Law Journal, in its last 
issue, publishes in full the Court of Appeals 
decisions upon the Bedell forgeries, declar- 
ing that the bank of deposit must make 
good the losses caused by the unauthorized 
payments, Genuine checks were made out 
to fictitious or real persons as the case might 
be, the endorsements were forged by 
Bedell, and the checks cashed through some 
bank by an accommodating friend. Aside 
from the lega! points involved, the Journal, 
on behalf of some of our bankers, thinks 
that the common sense of mankind will 
pronounce the decision inequitable, since it 
puts upon banks a danger which they did 
not agree to assume, namely, that arising 
from the negligence of the drawers of the 
checks. That the plaintiffs led the banks into 
this danger there seems no doubt, and if the 
losses could be settled on a percentage basis, 
commercial equity might demand that a 
portion should be borne by the office from 
which the checks with forged endorsements 
proceeded. But this is not the case present- 
ed, The question is, Upon whom should the 
chief responsibility be laid? ‘To this the 
business community will have but one 
answer: Upon the bank which paid the 
money without authority. The whole system 
of banking in the United States, and the 
established customs of trade, depend upon 
the principle that evidences of debt are 
payable only to the persons named therein. 
To weaken this principle would tend to 
destroy confidence, and would in theend be 
bad for the banks themselves. If a mer- 


chant, under our present conditions, should 





be distrustful whether’money{made payable 
toa particular individual would ever reach 
the right person, and whether, if it did not, 
he would have to pay the sum over again, 
that man might think his own 
vaults safer. It well to remember how 
important to the community is the oflice 
of a bank in collecting capital from one 
man to lend to another. Anything which 
looked towards lessening the security of de- 
posited money, or its proper payment on 
cemand, would, so far as it went, impair 
this service of a bank to the public. The 
Court of Appeals, in declaring the bank lia- 
ble for payments to unauthorized parties, 
has followed along line of judicial prece- 
dents, which have increasingly tended to- 
wards a more strict interpretation of a bank’s 
responsibility, rather than the reverse. 


business 


is 





It may be true, as a matter of law, that 
where two parties ‘‘ equally innocent” 
have been the victims of fraud, the loss 
ought to fall on the one whose act set 
the fraud in motion. But the public 
sannot, in its own interest, agree to this doc- 
trine, without stipulating that not only shall 
the parties be equal in ‘‘ innocence” but in 
all other things. They must, that is to say, 
be equal also ‘n special responsibility. It 
was wrong of the law firm in this case to 
intrust its checks to Bedell, but it was not its 
special business to keep Bedell from forg- 
ing checks or to keep in constant readiness 
machinery to prevent fraud on the part 
of confidential clerks. The public looks 
to law firms for advice, for the con- 
duct of litigation, and for the examina- 
tion of titles to certain kinds of property. 
It looks to them only incidentally and for 
short periods for the safe custody of money. 
We presume that if lawyers were not al- 
lowed to handle the money of clients at all, 
their business might go on very much as it 
does now, and whatever service they render 
to the public be rendered with as much 
efliciency and fidelity as at present. Their 
custody of funds is something gratuitous, 
like a banker's reception and forwarding of 
travellers’ letters, 





In the /orwm for June, President Walker 
gives a most instructive and judicial survey 
of the present situation of the census contro- 
versy, in an article entitled ‘‘The Great 
Count of 1890.” After pointing out the rea- 
sons for pride in the wonderful achievement 
of the American people in overspreading 
with their population and with the agen- 
cies of civilization so large a_ portion 
of this great continent, and calling atten- 
tion to the desirability of awakening a 
popular appreciation of the importance of 
these great decennial enumerations, he men- 
tions the different bases upon which criti- 
cisms of a census can stand. These he di- 
vides into three classes: inaccuracy in par- 
ticular localities, shown by recounts or by 
actual individual cases of omission; internal 
evidence of inaccuracy, supplied by non- 
conformity in results furnished by the cen- 
sus itself with inferences irrefragably de- 








duced from other data contained in the 
same census; and nally non-conformity 
of the general result of the census with 


conclusions derivable from the series 
preceding censuses. Of the first class, in 
the case of the eleventh census, the only 


important instance, according to General 
Walker, is that of the city of New York; 
as between the police and the national cen- 
sus, he considers conclusions doubtful, while 
he distinctly blames the national authorities 
for not having themselves undertaken the 
re¢numeration. But in any case an error 
in New York would not of necessity in- 
volve any conclusion concerning the gene- 
ral character of the fcensus; and Presi- 
dent Wajker accordingly turns to the con- 
sideration of the comparative rates of in- 
crease in succssive; decades. Here, how- 
ever, while his presentation of the subject is 
most interesting and instructive, he refrains 
from entering at any length into that portiun 
of the question which, as he himself states, 
furnishes ‘‘the real gravamen of the hostile 
charges” against the census, viz., the vastly 
increased immigration of the decade.  Ilis 


reason for not doing so, while perhaps 
inadequate, is  sufliciently distinct and 
scientific, as will appear from the con- 


cluding sentences of the article: ‘‘If the 
birth-rate among the previously existing 
population did not suffer a sharp decline 
coincidently with that enormous increase of 
immigration, and perhaps in consequence of 
it, the census of 1890 cannot be vindicated. 
To ascertain the facts {we must await the 
tabulation of the population by periods of 
life, and ascertain how many of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States in 1890 were under 
ten years of age.” It would have been inte- 
resting if so accomplished a statistician as 
Gencral Walker had estimated, in advance of 
the facts, how ‘‘sharp” the decline in the 
birth-rate would need to be in order to jus 
tify the result of the eleventh census. 





The Bradstreet Company has issued a very 
interesting pamphlet giving statistics about 
mercantile failures and their causes in 1890. 
It appears that there is one strictly com- 
mercial or industrial establishment in the 
United States and Canada to each seventy 
inhabitants. Out of this number 12,299 
failed Jast year, a failure being detined 
as resulting in loss to creditors, and 
no account being taken in these figures 
of failures where the losses fell solely on the 
principals. Of the failures as thus defined, 
90 per cent. were of concerns whose capital 
was less than $5,000 each. When it is re- 
cognized that out of 1,063,000 traders re- 
ported, about 903,000, or 85 per cent., aré 
credited with less than $5,000 capital each, 
it has special significance that 90 per cent. of 
the failures are from this class: one in each 
75 of these small traders fails each year. 
This large proportion of failures among 
the small concerns seems to indicate two 
things — one, the characteristic ambition 
and energy of the American people; the 
other, the bad effects of zeal without know- 
ledge. To show the matter more clearly, 
tables are given which set ot the causes of 
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failures in detail. More than four-fifths of 
all who failed in business in the United 
States in 1890 (82.3 per cent. in number 
owing 62.7 per cent. of the total liabilities) 
did so, primarily, because of lack of equip- 
ment, either natural or acquired, either men 
tul or financial. 





The Philadelphia Record states that ‘‘cat- 
tle will hereafter be shipped by weight on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to prevent crowd- 
ing.” We have nodoubt that this is the 
end which crowns the work of Mrs. Caro- 
line E. White of Philadelphia. Her la- 
bors in ‘‘championing the cause” of cat- 
tle, often cruelly treated while in 
transit from the West, were detailed in 


sO 


a report made at the last annual 
meeting of the American Humane <As- 


sociation, of which she is a prominent 
member. Suspecting that the United States 
statute, Which requires that cattle in transit 
be watered, fed, and rested once after every 
twenty-eight hours of consecutive travel, 
was being broken by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, she personally obtained money to 
hire an agent to go over the road and ascer- 
tain the facts. Having thus obtained evi- 
dence of violations of the statute, Mrs. 
White called upon the officers of the railroad 
and threatened them with a suit. 
tained from Mr. L. M, Prevost, the General 
Superintendent of Transportation, a promise 
that the schedule of the trains should be so 
arranged that in future the provisions of the 
law would be complied with. Mrs. White 
was, at the time, hardly satisfied with this 
promise. She was very anxious to in- 
duce the Pennsylvania Company to change 
their ordinary cattle cars into compartment 
The obstacle to this was the opposi- 
tion of the owners of the compartment cars. 


She ob- 


cars, 


They, she states, are ‘so desirous to keep 
the renting of these in their own hands that 
they do everything to dissuade shippers 
from using the same kind of cars when 
provided by the railroads,” The shipping 
of cattle by weight, instead of by number, 
seems to be another way of reaching the end 
Mrs. White has had in view. 





While most of the immigration from the 
Dominion of Canada into New England is of 
the French race, there is a large element of 
Loglish-speaking people from the Maritime 
Provinces. A reunion of Province people was 
held in Boston the other evening, at which 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island were represented, banners 
symbolizing the different counties in the re- 
spective provinces being erected so that the 
large company might know in what parts of 
the building to find old-time friends, A 


correspondent of one of the Provincial 
papers, speaking of the reunion, writes 
‘We have plenty of ministers, doc- 


tors, and lawyers, provincialists by birth. 
No less than thirty-six of the ministers in 
Boston were born in the Maritime Provinces. 
Indeed, there is one county in Nova Scotia 
that claims to have but two products—lum 
ber and Baptist ministers.” Not a few of 





these people are the descendants of men and 
women who lived in New England genera 
tions ago before the Revolution, but fled to 
the Provinces during the war because they 
were Tories and sympathized with England. 
The reappearance of this element in New 
England a century later is one of the most 


curicus phases of the migration of races. 





The first Sunday opening of the Metropo 
litan Museum demonstrated that there was a 
real popular demand for the change, and 


that the new policy will prove fruitful of 
good results, There was a great crowd, 


composed almost entirely of people who can- 
Museum on days, and 
‘everybody was well-behaved and quiet.” 
The instant success of the experiment here 
only accords with the invariable rule in 
The last annual report of the 
Cincinnati Museum Association says upon 
this point: ‘‘ During the year 1890 the Mu. 
seum was visited by $1,153 persons,of whom 
15,993 The 
attendance during 1889 was 21,287, of whom 
3,917 came on Sundays. The gain over 
1889 is, therefore, about one-half, and on 
This was due to the lower. 


not visit the week 


other cities. 


came on Sunday afternoons, 


Sundays alone. 
ing of the charge for admission on that day, 
referred to in the report of the Trustees, 
The character of the visitors on Sunday and 
the interest shown by them in studying the 
collections, seem to warrant the conclusion 
that the most effective part of the work of 
the Museum in art education is being done 
on that day.” 


When Count Taaffe dissolved the Aus 
trian Reichsrath in January last, after the 
declared failure of his attempt to ‘‘reconcile” 
the Germans and Czechs, it was supposed 
that the new House of Deputies would sup- 
ply him with a working 
cured cbietly by a coalition of Germans and 
Poles. It now appears, however, that the task 
of welding the warring parties and fractions 
the Reichsrath into a safe Govern- 


majority, to be se 


of new 
ment majority is altogether beyond the power 
of the Austrian Premier. This was strikingly 
the recent proceedings of the 


Lower House when the question of adopting 


revealed in 


the usual address in reply to the speech 
from the throne presented itself. Three dis- 
: 
tinct drafts were proposed. The German 
Left, under the leadership of Plener, drafted 
an address which, in its timid moderation, 
reflected the despondency prevailing in Ger 
It contained not a 


} 


l circies, 
word that could possibly be construed into 


siberal 
to the Czechs; and a gentle re 
minder that ‘‘ the importance of the German 
permanently ignored 
,” was the 
protest 
The 
other 


They in- 


vocation 








k to which they consider it entitled, 
terized every 1e Government had 
: 
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tional changes in the direction of Bohemian 
state-right would satisfy their demands, 
Herr Bilinski, of the 
Poles and Conservatives, and hence of the 
Government, produced what the Freie 
Presse justly called a 
biguity,” an address which might be 





as the spokesman 


‘masterpiece of am- 
con 
strued equally as a demand for provincial 
autonomy and an assertion of the most rigid 
As a matter of fact, the mem 
the 
drafting of the address could not reconcile 
their differences, and the Houses saw 
confronted from 


there seemed to 


centralism. 
bers of the Committee charged with 


with a deadlock which 


be no escape 


A glance at the composition of the House 


of Deputies will serve to bring out the na 


ture of the differences which divide the 
parties. Of its 353 members, the United 
German Left count 108, the Conservatives or 
members of the Hohenwart Club 70, the 


Poles 55, the Young Czechs 33 


Nationalists 20, the Christian Socialists 


(more properly anti-Semites) 18, the Italians, 
or members of the Coronini Club, 18, the 
Moravian Czechs 10, the Ruthenians 7, 
and various unclassified fractions 17 

The Conse rvatives, Poles, Ruthenians, and 
perhaps the Italians could be counted upon 
to support Count Taatle, but even a bare 
maj rity could only be secure d by enlist neg, 
among others, the supportof the anti-S< 


mites, and so far Count Taaffe was hardly 
In this di! 
of the House, 


Government with 


prepared to go. 
Smolka, the President 
to the 
expedient which is without a parallel in 


the thirty years of Au 
tary life. 


the aid of 


Leaving his chai introduced 
¢ 


from his seat a motion to substitute for the 
usual addre ss to the throne ] 


& Siinpie expres- 
) 


sion of thanks to the Emperor for his 
gracious speech. This proposal secur 
ed the immediate support of all the 
important factions; the Young Czechs 
alone reserving to themselves the right 


of airing their grievances on some future 
occasion. Public 
ever, by no means enthusiastic over what is 
considered a voluntary abdication of parlia- 
mentary power, and Liberal papers like the 
Neue Presse as well as Clerical papers 


opinion in Austria is, how- 


Freie l 
like the Vateriand and Czech organs like 
the Politik, ‘harmony” which 
the Emperor, in receiving the deputation of 
the Reichsrath, pretended to discover in its 
action. The Young Czechs, moreover, are 
now being taunted by the conservative Old 
Czechs with their submissiveness to the 
Government after all their flery talk. The 
Liberal Germans once more hope to profit 
by the new demonstration of the inability of 
Taaffe to govern without them; while the 
Nohenwart Club shows serious symptoms of 
resolving itself into the elements which 
gave it its precarious life—the Bohemian 
Feudalists, South Slavs, and the Clericals 
of all sorts and nationalties. And Taaffe 
has at least the satisfaction of having perse- 
vered in the impossible task of ‘‘recon- 
ciling” Austrian parliamentary parties 
longer than any other Premier before him, 


‘ 


deprecate the 
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POLITICAL BANKING. 


Tne Keystone Bank of Philadelphia, about 
whose condition damaging reports had been 
in circulation for several months, was closed 
on the 20th of March last, by order of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. It was said 
by its President that ‘‘an earnest effort 
to fully restore the bank will be made 
immediately,” and one of its directors 
said it would certainly resume in a 
short time, and that depositors would ‘‘not 
lose a single penny of their deposits.” The 
National Bank Examiner, N. P. Drew, 
declared at the same time that he believed 
the bank to be in good condition for re- 
covery. Very different views were to be 
heard, however, in banking circles, for 
it was generally believed there that the 
condition of the bank was far from sound. 
Days and weeks were allowed to pass without 
the appointment of a receiver. On May 8, 
seven weeks after the closing of the bank’s 
doors, two other Philadelphia banks failed, 
and it was rumored that their failure bad 
been brought about by the Keystone col- 
lapse, or by causes similar to those which 
had undermined that institution. On May 9 
the Comptroller of the Currency appointed 
a receiver for the Keystone Bank, and a 
committee of the City Council began soon 
afterwards an investigation into the city de- 
posits in the three collapsed banks. 


There had been ugly rumors abroad be- 
fore the appointment of the receiver, to the 
effect that the unusual delay in the appoint- 
ment was due to high political influence at 
Washington. On May 15, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, which is a very loyal Re- 
publican paper, printed a double-leaded 
article, asking many direct questions in 
regard to the bank and its affairs and 
their relations to politics, and closing with 
the following, which was printed in italics : 
‘* Was there any ofticial of the Government, 
higher in authority than Bank Examiner 
Drew, who shielded the rottenness from the 
public and used his influence to prevent the 
re-eivership?” That there was ‘‘rottenness” 
in the bank there was at this time no Jonger 
any doubt. The President had been placed 
under arrest, together with the Cashier, and 
there were unmistakable evidences that there 
had been plundering on a very large scale. 
On May 22 the President forfeited his bail 
and fled, and on the same date John Bards- 
ley, the City Treasurer of Philadelphia, re- 
signed his office and made public confession 
that $930,000 of the Siate’s money and 
$400,000 of the city’s money had been de- 
posited by him in the Keystone Bank, and 
lost. 


It has been shown by the investigation 
that the bank has been bankrupt since Au- 
gust, 1888, and that Mr. Bardsley was aware 
of its condition when he took office in 
January, 1889. Knowing it to be bankrupt, 
he continued in it a city deposit of $400,- 
000, and between January, 1889, and Octo- 
ber, 1890, put into it no less than $930,000 of 
State money. It has been shown, also, that a 
former president of the bank, now dead, 
embezzled $998,000 of its funds and 
used it in real-estate speculations, and that 








the bank concealed his dishonesty, which 
was not discovered till after his death, and 
attempted to carry the loss and conceal it in 
the bank’s accounts by false entries. About 
$400,000 was refunded from the estate of the 
dead President, but the remaining $598,000 
has never been made good. In the period dur- 
ing which Mr. Bardsley was pouring the 
State’s money into the bank there was a quiet 
withdrawal of deposits effected by heavy de- 
positors, who had evidently been given a 
‘‘tip,” for the soundness of the bank had 
not been questioned. No less than $329,- 
000 was drawn out in this manner just pre- 
vious to October, 1890. There was then left 
in the bank $1,100,000 in deposits, including 
$930,000 of State money. In November 
whispers began to be heard of the bank’s 
unstable condition, and in December a 
‘‘run” was made upon it, during which 
nearly all its deposits were withdrawn, ex- 
cept the city and State deposits, which Mr. 
Bardsley allowed to remain. 

It has been shown, also, that when the Na- 
tional Bank Examiner made his examination 
of the bank, he was deceived by false state- 
ments, and that leaves had been removed 
from the books in order to conceal the bank’s 
true condition. The Examiner admits that 
the fugitive President, Marsh, confessed to 
him on January 5 of this year that he had 
falsified the books, and that he, Mr. Drew, 
reported the confession to the Comptroller of 
the Currency at Washington. Yet the Presi- 
dent was not arrested, and the bank was al- 
lowed to goon doing business for nearly three 
months, ‘‘ Who can tell,” asks the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, ‘‘ why the hand of the Fede- 
ral criminal law was not laid upon Marsh 
and his co-conspirators two, three, or five 
months ago? There was enough known long 
ago not only to warrant that, but to de- 
mand it.” Speaking upon the same point, 
the Philadelphia /nguirer says: ‘‘Then there 
really was some influence in Washington at 
work in behalf of the plundered bank. 
That influence was responsible for keeping 
the bank open for two months and taking in 
some additional thousands from deluded 
customers. This is on a par with the whole 
sickening business. But what was the tn- 
Jluence?” 

These are questions which we shall not at- 
tempt to answer, but there are some political 
facts about the scandal which may serve to 
throw light upon them. All the persons 
concerned in the scandal, and all those con- 
cerned in hiding it and shielding its crimi- 
nals from speedy justice, belong to the Re- 
publican party. The former President of 
the bank, who embezzled nearly a million 
of its funds, was a devoted companion of 
John Wanamaker in all good works, politi- 
cal and pious, and so beloved of Wanamaker 
that when he died, the latter shed tears 
copiously over his grave. When, after his 
death, it was discovered that he had beena 
thief, the man who had been cashier under 
him was chosen to the bank’s presidency, and 
this man, who was also a friend of Wanama- 
ker, is the fugitive President, Marsh, who con- 
fessed before flight that he had falsified the 
bank’s statements in order to conceal the 
former President’s theft. One of the bonds- 








men of this fugitive President, who wil] 
have to help pay the forfeited $25,000 of 
bail, is a brother of John Wanamaker. 
Bardsley, the City Treasurer, who put 
$400,000 of the city’s money and $930,- 
000 of the State’s money into the Key- 
stone Bank, and $200,000 more of the 
city’s money into another of the collapsed 
banks, was for many years previous to his 
election as City Treasurer a trusted Republi- 
can of the Wanamaker school. He was 
heavily in debt at the time he ran for City 
Treasurer in 1888, and it is said that good 
Mr. Wanamaker raised a purse of $75,000 to 
pay off these debts, but discovered after 
the election that he had only raised about 
half enough. The financial troubles 
of the Keystone Bank date from August, 
1888, which was about the time when 
Mr. Wanamaker began his efforts to raise 
his $400,000 fund for the national Republi- 
can campaign. He was then, it is said, a 
director of the Keystone Bank, as well as 
the political and pious friend of its dead 
President and its living but now fugitive 
one. 

Furthermore, the National Examiner, who 
admits that he knew of the thieving of the 
dead President, and the falsifying conduct 
of the living President as early as January 
last, has been a close personal and political 
friend of John Wanamaker for many years. 
He has testified that Wanamaker was grant- 
ed discounts on large sums by the Keystone 
Bank beyond the 10 per cent, allowed by law, 
and a director of the bank admits that 
Marsh, the fugitive President, lent John 
Wanamaker $200,000 of the bank’s money 
on his personal note last summer, without 
the knowledge of the directors. Finally, it 
will be remembered that at the time when 
the withdrawal of the bank’s deposits began 
last fall, and when Bardsley began to pour 
the State’s money in to enable the bank to 
pay its depositors, John Wanamaker was re- 
ported in the newspapers, whether truthfully 
or falsely we do not know, to be in serious 
financial straits. 


All these curious facts may throw some 
light upon the conduct of the Republican 
party in Philadelphia and in Pennsylvania in 
seeking to prevent the appointment by the 
Governor of an honest man in place of the 
dishonest City Treasurer, and also upon the 
conduct of that party in seeking last fall to 
have an embezzler, Delamater, elected Gov- 
ernor of the State. 


What has Bardsley done that Quay did 
not do ? He used the public money, as Quay 
did, for private speculation, and he lost it, as 
Quay did, but he had no rich friends, as 
Quay had, to make up the loss. The Bank 
Examiner says that Marsh was allow- 
ed to remain at the head of _ the 
bank, after he was a confessed swindler, 
in the hope that his friends might 
recover the money that had been lost, 
and that the Comptroller delayed the ap- 
pointment of a receiver because “che was 
willing to give a chance to the reputable 
men who were trying to get the bank on its 
feet.” The relations of the good Mr. 
Wanamaker to the bank and its officials may 
have been in accordance with general bank 
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usages, but it is unfortunate that the de- 
lays in exposing the rascality of those offl- 
cials and their political accomplices should be 
charged to powerful official influence at 
Washington at a time when Mr. Wana- 
maker is an official of that kind himself, 


THE FARM CHANGE IN POLITICS. 
More than ayear ago, after the symptoms 
of farm discontent at the West had been fol- 
lowed by the Democratic successes at the 
autumn elections of 1889, we referred many 
times, and with all the force that we could 
put in words, to the changes which would 
be likely to ensue in the next autumn of 
1890. We even named twelve States 
where the farm revolt would most probably 
break out, of which eight were at the 
West. The eight, it is true, did not include 
Kansas, now foremost in the ‘‘ farm move- 
ment,” and they did include California, 
where, for local reasons, last autumn the 
Republicans more than held their party 
strength. But out of the twelve States, in 
those at the West which held elections last 
year, and which included practically all of 
the old ‘‘ Granger” States, the revolt went 
far beyond what we or anybody anticipated. 
And now thesame movement is apparently go- 
ing still further, and taking a national aspect, 
and may have, before it ends, national ef- 
fects. This ‘“‘national” character is what, for 
the time at least, differentiates the movement 
from the Granger movement of seventeen 
years ago, and in that phase it has certain 
meanings which as yet are far from being 
realized in all their fulness and import. 

The first Granger movement may be said 
to have begun early in 1873, and reached its 
climax about a year later. It gave the poll- 
ticians a good deal of alarm and swelled 
quickly to considerable size. In some re- 
spects it resembled the present agitation. It 
had to a degree the same ‘‘ cheap money” 
flavor now revealed in the demand for free 
silver, and was even more “‘ anti-railroad ” in 
character—so much so that the loud-voiced 
orators of it used to describe figuratively the 
Western prairies as set on fire politically 
by the locomotive’s spark. But what, as 
stated, separated it widely from the present 
agitation was its almost exclusive appeal to 
the State rather than to the Federal autho- 
rity. The ‘‘Potter law” in Wisconsin and 
kindred Granger measures in other States, 
all aiming at “‘relief for the farm” by State 
legislation, were the most striking episodes 
of the time. To the Western farmer then, 
as well as during years later and up toa very 
recent period, his State was the fons et vrigo 
of lawmaking, to which his political vi- 
sion turned rather than to the vague 
and distant Federal capital. He knew, or 
knew of, his local State Representative; he 
did not know much of Congressmen, or of 
lederal Senators, or of the indefinite, mystic, 
and far remote Washington. The move- 
ment, after going to some rather silly ex- 
tremes, waned as quickly as it had waxed, 
and as early as the first months of 
1875 the Potter law had been modi- 


ted, and the Minnesota Grangers had 
forced to content themselves with 


been 





broad and general railroad restrictions which 
left large discretionary authority to a rail- 
road commissioner. Out of that whole 
epoch of agitation about the only Federal 
effect was the Supreme Court Granger deci- 
As 
to the promoters and actors in the movement, 
they fell back easily into the old parties, so 
that its influence could not in the least be 
descried at the West in the returns of the 
Presidential election of 1876. 


sions, and those came some years later. 


Comparing that agitation with the present 
movement at the West, along with its various 
‘*‘alliances,” the 
The 
regulation of railroads, of legal rates of in- 


“leagues,” ‘‘ patrons,” and 
rest, we see the contrast instantly. 


terest—like the absurd Minnesota ‘‘loan” 
law—and other visionary attempts to legis- 
late the farmer into happiness, undoubtedly 
still mark the farm outbreak. But over and 
beyond these it is reaching out strongly into 
the Federal field. Hardly a convention of 
the farm organizations can be named but 


has passed its resolutions on  Fe- 
deral questions, notably the tariff, cur- 
rency, and banks, and put in its long 
string of demands for Federal boons. In 


addition to the recent weak and unrepre- 
sentative side-show at Cincinnati, there will 
probably be more serious gatherings of a 
national character, with possibly their candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President next 
year; and the embattled farmers have elected 
Federal Senators and Representatives and at 
other points opposed one of the old parties 
fiercely. These 
undoubtedly due in part to the larger size of 
the revolt, as compared with that of seven 
teen years azo, which was also much more 
narrowly localized. In half a generation of 
time, moreover, such old party emotions as 
the war feeling have decreased in force and 
proportionally taken away from the obsta 
cles to a national * 


national characteristics are 


But what 
ever the causes or their relative part, the 
central fact is that where the voters of the 
Western farms have hitherto been 
scribed by State lines in their more or less 
temporary outbreaks, they are now 
reaching 
into the to 
polity. 


farm ”’ party. 


circum- 


over- 
them and have rushed headlong 
them new arena of Federal 

And their first venture into the 
field is attended with the absurdities which 
were to be looked for. They grope about 
like lost travellers in a thick forest, give us 


strane 


laughable expositions of political economy 
satirize history as to money questions, and 
make their platforms the oddest jumble of 
good and bad “ They 
principle with nonsense,” and, in 
pression made on the intelligen 
country, excite momentarily and in 

equal parts jeering and alarm. But, after 
all, was anything very different t: ex- 
pected from a class of voters isolated from 
contact with affairs, not to reading, 
and who for a quarterof a century have 
been more stirred by sentimental memories 
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given 


of the war than by the crushing material 
burdens of a war tariff? When 
class first exploit a new domain of politics, 
we expect blunders and absurdities. 

The movement must be judged not by its 


suco & 





“ing, 





ee 
initial vagaries, but by its secondary results 
after reason has followed rashness, after its 
demagogues have been weeded out and the 
truths thatsurvive have been fertilized by the 
errors that fail. Those results, indeed, will 
probably soon be attended with the dissolu 
tion of the movenient itself, and show them 
selves in that readjustment of the Western 
farm vote which the Republicans have so 
much cause to dread. Remembering, then, 
how lethargic and how partisan the Western 
farmers have been, how many they are as 
and how powerful is that 

of 
like 


sooner 


voters, ‘com 


mon sense most ” which, in 


& country ours, always throttles 


demagogism or later, can we 


not look to the farmer in his condition of 
too radical revolt with more hope than we 
have looked to him in a condition of politi 
cal stagnancy ? Those who tremble long 
over such a movement in an industrial group 
that numbers half the voters of the country, 
must either be distrustful of our whole Ame 
rican system of self-government, or be, like 
the Republican protectionists, a class whose 


reverse is the nation’s profit. 


TRIALS FOR SESY. 


wei 
mthls 


TueEReE is in modern society no more curious 
medieval survival than trial for heresy be- 
When such 


an, thev were based on two as 


fore an ecclesiastical tribunal 


trials first be; 





sumptions: one was that the tribunal could 
condemn the culprit to 


life: the ot 


in the next 


torment 
her—somewhat inconsistent with 
the first 


ease, Which could 


was that heresy was a contagious dis 





be prevented from spread 


or ‘‘ stamped out,” if taken in time, like 
pleuro-pneumonia among cattle, by killing 
the persons infected with it. Behind these as- 
sumptions, too, there was the not unnatural 

ling, in the days when authority reigned 
in Church and State, that when heretics, or 
persons inclined to heresy, found that great 
pe rsonaces, 


like bishops and canonists, dis- 


ved of their opinions, they would dis 
them. Th 
the practice which prevailed, even in England, 


down 


t 


~aTy 


appro 
tau 


s last was the real origin of 


o the middie of the eighteenth century, 
‘burnt by the 
in some public place. 
The employment of the “common hang 
man” was intended to emphasize the horror 
felt in high places for the author’s views. 


‘ ai + et oyey Le 
of having obnoxious books ‘ 


common hangman” 


In truth, all trials for expression of opinion 
Middle Ages and in more recent 
times were the natural and proper outcome 
of the general belief that there was 
such a thing as a divinely appointed earthly 
authority in matters of opinion; that the per- 
sons composing an ecclesiastical tribunal 
did, ez officio, know more than the defendant 
could possibly know touching the matter in 


both in the 


hand, and that their judgments were regis- 
tered and confirmed in the unseen world by 


a final spiritual court of appeal. 

In those days, trials for heresy in which 
the judges and defendants were simply 
rival literary critics, whose opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the divine will 
were about equally good, and in which the 
Court claimed no jurisdiction which it did 
not derive from what we may call popular 
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election could have got no respect whatever 
—in fact, would have been considered a 
punishable and irreverent absurdity. A 
court of any kind, civil or ecclesiastical, 
must have force of some kind behind it in 
order to secure respect and obedience. A 
spiritual court must have the power of in- 
flicting spiritual penalties to take effect on 
the offender’s soul after death. A temporal 
court must have the power of inflicting 
penalties on the offender’s body. In other 
words, courts of all kinds must have au- 
thority suited to their jurisdiction, and ma- 
chinery for enforcing it; otherwise they 
rapidly become a mockery. 

If all this be true, it is an easy inference 
from it that Protestant trials for heresy 
are, and have been ever since the Reforma- 
tion, a rank absurdity. All Protestant 
sects—the Episcopal Church would perhaps 
claim to be an exception—are simply con- 
flicting Biblical critics. They have all arisen 
out of the differences of interpreters touching 
the language of one book. A Protestant ec- 
clesiastical tribunal, therefore, unless when, 
as in England, it sits to apply acts of Parlia- 
ment to church ritual (and here it really is 
trying the title to property), if it undertakes 
to try a minister for heresy, is simply arrang- 
ing for a debate between two bodies of op- 
posing commentators, with almost a certainty 
that the defendant at the bar will be the abler 
of the two parties. When heresy means not 
defiance of generally accepted divine authori- 
ty, but simply a hermeneutical difference 
from other brethren of the same standing in 
the Church, the chances are 100 to 1 that the 
heretic will be by far better equipped and 
more competent than his judges, Itis, asa 
rule, owing to his hermeneutical capacity 
and devotion that he has become conspicu- 
ous, and the reason for trying him is that his 
conclusions on questions of interpretation 
have begun to weigh more with those who 
attach importance to such matters, and are 
capable of understanding them, than those of 
his opponents. To take Dr. Briggs’s case as 
an example, the probabilities are that his 
word touching the true meaning and origin 
of any chapter or verse of the Bible would go 
twice as far with the more intelligent readers 
of the Bible as that of any man who will sit 
on the bench to judge him. Moreover, the 
man who sits on the bench to judge him will 
not be able to close his mouth with any as- 
sumption of authority whatever, owing to 
the fact that all Biblical questions are ques- 
tions of translation from dead languages. 
Nobody but a learned Greek or a Jew of the 
first three centuries is, in fact, competent to 
sit on the Briggs case as an authority. All 
others must sit as disputants, with a strong 
chance of geiting the worst of. the dispute. 

Another absurdity about modern heresy 
trials is that although their avowed object 
is to prevent mischief to the Church, no 
pretence is made that the condemnation of 
the heretic will prevent the spread of his 
opinions. A medieval heretic could be si- 
lenced by death, and the mere fact that a 
spiritual tribunal thought him worthy of 
death no doubt closed the ears of a 
vast body of pious people to his teachings as 
probably suggestions of Satan, But Dr, 





Briggs’s condemnation by the Presbyterian 
courts will not prevent a single human be- 
ing from listening to his interpretations, 
while it will certainly greatly help to spread 
them, by drawing public attention to 
them and exciting public interest in them. 

Moreover, while a medixval ecclesiastical 
tribunal had some excuse, in the then in- 
tellectual condition of the world, for consi- 
dering the heretic an isolated man, or sort of 
religious monstrosity, whose guilt was shared 
by few or none with whom he had not come 
into personal contact, a modern ecclesias- 
tical tribunal, which in this age of dis- 
cussion relies on extirpating or repressing 
heresy by the punishment of one offender, 
makes, tpso facto, a confession of its incom- 
petency. All modern heretics are simply the 
bolder members of a large body of thinkers, 
If we had time or space to go in detail into 
the ecclesiastical history of the last half 
century, we should be able to supply 
abundant illustrations of the fact that 
every ecclesiastical as well as_ scientific 
come-outer is simply the exponent of views 
which have, secretly or openly, partially or 
wholly, vaguely or clearly, taken hold of a 
considerable number of other minds, The 
usual effect on these minds of judi- 
cial proceedings against the offender is 
either to glorify him as a martyr or 
else to illumine and clarify his teachings 
through the discussions raised by the trial. 
There is, in fact, no more dangerous thing 
for a modern religious denomination which 
cares for fixity of creed than forcing a dis- 
senter into the judicial forum to give rea- 
sons for his heterodoxy. Wedo not believe 
there has been a single attempt of the kind 
which has not ended badly for the creed. 
Quieta non movere should be written over 
the door of every modern church. 


BALMACEDA’S DEFENCE. 


PRESIDENT BALMACEDA has, in the mes- 
sage which he has addressed to his Congress, 
made confessions of the most extraordinary 
character. The document is one which in 
fact would have served perfectly well as a 
manifesto of Louis Napoleon after the Coup 
d’ Etat of 1851, or a proclamation of Boulan- 
ger if he had succeeded in getting possession 
of the Government and dispersing the Cham- 
bers, or of Andrew Johnson in 1867, if he 
had come to blows with Congress. He talks 
throughout as a saviour of society, who de- 
rives his power from some source superior 
to that from which the Congress derives its 
power. We need hardly say that both draw 
their authority from the same fountain, and 
are, under the Chilian Constitution, equal 
and independent, each in its own sphere, 
except that Congress has the right to im- 
peach the President, and appoint a commis- 
sion to watch him during the legislative re- 
cess, and keep him in the country, nolens 
volens, a year after the expiration of his term 
of office, to see if any ground of impeachment 


appear. 

The only part of the message which has 
any relevancy is Balmacedas explanation of 
the causes of the quarrel between himself 
and Congress, They are almost exactly Bou- 





langer’s reasons for desiring the French peo- 
ple to make him a dictator and abolish the 
parliamentary system, The following criti 
cism on the Chamber reads like an extract 
from Boulanger’s manifestoes : 


** The Liberal party bas been wanting in that 
unity of idea, of direction, and of method 
without which it could not of itself suftice fur 
the government of Chili. It is because of this 
want of unity that it has often been compelled 
to demand help from the Conservatives or other 
political groups, in spite of its differences with 
i 

‘*The spirit of absorption, and the essentially 

personal tendencies of the different groups, 
the excessive number of the Senators and 
Deputies, . have produced disunion in 
the Liberal party and the disorganization of 
the traditional! historical parties. Hence there 
has arisen in Parliament a deplorable anarchy 
and political uncertainty, resulting in diver- 
sity and inconsistency of personal groups, 
whose unmeasured ambition have made jar- 
liamentary labors sterile and led fatally to a 
general perturbation.” 
Balmaceda evidently thinks parliaments not 
only useless but mischievous. His wail, in 
truth, not only resembles Boulanger’s, but the 
earlier exposures of the ‘‘ régime parlemen 
taire ” which poor old Persigny used to make 
between 1851 and 1860 in behalf of his mas- 
ter. 

President Balmaceda then goes on to show 
that when he organized the Cabinet of M. 
Lillo, he expected the majority in the Cham 
ber to support it; but the majority failed to 
do so, as has happened so often in France of 
late years, After this he tried other Cabinets, 
but all failed to secure the support of a ma- 
jority in Congress. At last, in 1889, he form- 
ed a Liberal Cabinet, which had a majority 
and might have worked well but for a dis- 
pute about the manner in which the conven- 
tion which was to nominate Baimaceda’s suc 
cessor to the Presidency was to be constitu! 
ed; Congress apparently being desirous of 
breaking up the old practice of allowing each 
President ‘‘to name his successor,” as we 
say, Then there were quarrels about the 
Presidential power of collecting the taxes, 
and about the execution of the electoral 
laws, and various other matters. Congress 
clearly, according to his own story, had lost 
confidence in him, and were determined te 
tie his hands in every lawful way, like our 
Congress in 1867. He got rid of his enemies 
at last by the close of the session, which lhe 
refused to prolong, as the Constitution a'low- 
ed. But the ad-interim Commission which 
sits in the recess was just as hostile to him, 
he says, as the Congress had been, and called 
on the whole Congress to sit with it to watch 
him. No appropriations had been made for 
the army and navy. What was he to do’ 
The nalveté of the following answer to this 
question is remarkable : 

“Being charged under the Constitution with 
the duty of administering the State and of ex- 
tending my authority over everything nece> 
sary for the internal security of the na- 
tion, J was then obliged to assume all the 
public powers in order to repress armed 
rebellion and meet the position taken by 
Congress which was tending to the overthrow 
of our institutions and of establisbed order. 
I was obliged to bring together the elements 
necessary to defend and make triumphant 
those principles of authority in Chili without 
which nothing solid or durable can exist 1 
the future. These circumstances imposed on 


us the painful duty of reducing the chiefs and 
promoters of the revolt to *mpotence by ar- 
resting them or driving them away from the 


scene of their activity.” 
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Ile adds that for similar reasons he c!osed 
the higher courts of law. It will be seen 
that he here describes and justifies a coup 
rétat in almost the exact janguage of a 
Napoleonic Cesar, engaged in saving so- 
ciety from the ‘‘rhéteurs” and ‘‘ avccats.” 
When Congress fails to make appropria- 
tions forthe army and navy, he does not 
call it together and urge it to do its duty, or 
disband the army and navy and let the 
country see the consequences of its miscon- 
duct, or borrow money to keep the service 
going and take the chances of an indemnity 
pill. Hesimply arrests and disperses the 
Legislature, closes the courts, and proceeds 
to govern by martial law. Moreover, this 
is not the charge of anenemy; itis his own 
account of his doings. 

Oddly enough, too, in spite of these ad. 
missions, which ought to fix his position be- 
yond peradventure in the eyes of all constitu- 
tional countries, the little accident that he has 
a Minister in Washington, and that one of the 
Congressional ships violated our neutrality 
laws, has carried a large portion of the Ameri- 
can press over to his side as the legitimate 
ruler of Chili. On his own showing, he is 
really an impeachable traitor and usurper, 
whose trial ought to be the first business of 
any regularly elected Congress; and one may 
say this without by any means approving 
the course of his opponents, 

How near Andrew Johnson came to Bal- 
maceda’s position, the following extract 
from his message of December 2, 1867, 
shows : 

‘*If Congress should pass an act which is not 
only in palpable conflict with the Constitution, 
but will certainly, if carried out, produce im- 
mediate and irreparable injury to the organic 
structure of the Government, and if there be 
neither judicial remedy for the wrongs it in- 
flicts, nor power in the peeple to protect them- 
selves without the official aid of their elected 
defender—if, for instance, the legislative de 
partment should pass an act, even through all 
the forms of law, to abolish a codrdinate de- 
partment of the Government—in such a case 
the President must take the high responsibili- 


ties of his office, and save the life of the nation 
at all hazards.” 


THOMAS PAINE AND GOUVERNEUR 
MORRIS IN PARIS, 
New York, May 30, 1891. 

For nearly a hundred years some mystery 
bas surrounded the ten months’ imprisonment 
of Paine during the French Revolution, and in 
this dusk one or another figure has been ir - 
ferentially discovered at work, according to 
the prepossessions of those who have considered 
the matter. He is supposed to have been fol- 
lowed by the enmity of the ‘* Mountain” (party 
of Marat, Robespierre, and Danton), after his 
speech against the execution of the King. But 
proofs of Danton’s subsequent friendship for 
Paine have been discovered recently. Danton 
warned Paine to stay away from the Conven- 
tion on June 2, 1703, when the Girondist lead- 
ers were to be arrested, and he cou'd hardly 
have kept Paine’s name out of the list without 
the connivance of Marat. With his own hand 
Marat erased from the same list M. Lanthenas, 
translator of Paine’s works. Furthermore, 
Marat was slain by Charlotte Corday more 
than six months before Paine’s imprisonment. 
Robespierre then became chief of the Moun- 
tain, If he had been disposed to harm Paine, 
why should he have waited six months! Dur- 
ing the summer of 1793 Paine lived among his 








friends peacefully, absenting himself, indeed, 
from the Convention, because he would not 
unite in their terrible decrees, but giving no 
offence, and working on the Constitution. 
When this Constitution, to help frame which 
he had been invited to France, was offered, 
it, and no word 
ever fell from his lips against Paine. But 
after Robespierre’s death, July 27, 1704, the 
Committee that examined his papers found a 
note in 


Robespierre had eulogized 


his handwriting: ‘‘Demander que 
Thomas Payne soit décre!é d’accusation pour 
les intéréts de Amérique autant que de la 
France.” 

This, equivalent to a death-sentence, puz- 
zled the Committee, who added in their re- 
port: ‘*Why Thomas Payne more than an- 
other? Because he contributed to the liberty of 
both worlds.” Paine also was mystified by 
the form of the sentence. ‘‘ There must,” he 
says, ‘‘have been a coalition in sentiment, if 
not in fact, between the terrorists of America 
and the terrorists of France, and Robespierre 
must have known it, or he could pot have bad 
the idea of putting America into the bill of 
accusation against me.” Before me, however, 
are documents, obtained from the French and 
American Archives and from private hands, 
which cast light on the subject and tell a 
strange story. 

In the beginning of the French Revolution 
the United States had in Paris typical repre- 
sentatives of the contrarious principles then 
contending in this country. The conflict of 
Jefferson and Hamilton in the Cabinet had its 
counterpart in that of Paine and Gouverneur 
Morris in France. Morris had come to Europe 
(1789) with a commission from Washington, 
the secret nature of which rendered him a very 
important personage. Jefferson, then 
ter in received no 


{inis- 
France, sympathy from 
Morris in his ‘‘ expectations of a downright 
republican government.” Morris actively fa- 
vored the Royalists, and wrote the manifesto. 
of Louis XVL. published by Sparks. Paine, 
on the other hand, wrote the first Republican 
manifesto, which was found nailed on the 
door of the Legislature, In the year 1702 
Morris received his appointment as Minister 
to France, and Paine was elected to the Con- 
veation—by four departments, from 
he selected Calais. Paine frankly told Morris 
that he considered his appointment “ unfortu- 
nate,’ and Morris was equally frank in re 
pudiating Paine’s doctrines ; but their personal 
relations were friendly. The Diary of Morris 
shows him dining Paine and obtaining im- 
portant information from him. Jn January, 
1793, the royalism of Morris and the humanity 
of Paine brought them inte a commin anxiety 
to save the King’s life. But in the spring of 
that year a break occurred between them, 


which 


After the King’s execution (January 21, 
1795), immediately followed by war with 
England, Morris believed it would be an ad- 
vantage for the United States to be rid of its 
treaty obligations with France. Heso wrote 
repeatedly to the Secretary of State. An op- 
portunity presently occurred for acting on 
this idea, In reprisal for the seizure by British 
cruisers of American ships conveying provi- 
sions to France, the French cruisers were or- 
dered to do the same, and a large number of 
our vessels were carried into Bordeaux. Here 
they were not allowed to reload with French 
goods, and go to sea, where they wou'd be lia- 
ble to capture and their cargoes benefit Eng- 
land. Morris pointed out to the French Gov- 
ernment this violation of the treaty, and wrote 
to Jefferson that he would leave it to them in 
Philadelphia to insist on the treaty’s observ- 
ance, or to accept the “unfettered” condi- 





tion in which 
them. 
slow 


by France left 
Consultation with Philadelphia 


its Vio ation 
was a 
and the troubles of 


American 


business, however, 


the ninety-two vessels laid up at 


Bordeaux were urgent. The ns seem to 


the 


Cay tai 
Pais e, but 


in one terview 


- 
have ap} lied to Morris through 
Minister showed apathy, and 


Paine asked him “if he did not feel ashamed 


to take the money of the ec untry and do 
nothing for it. It was, of r a part of 
Morris's case tgQaitns e treatv'sc¢ t ane 
to point out its violation and the hardships 
resulting therefrom; but the American sea- 
nen needed practical relief, and it was 
verse of any part of his case ‘ his 
The captains sent a deputation to him (August 
20, 1703), and, being angrily repulsed, thence- 
forth had no more to do with bim They 
sulted Paine, and on August 22 offered a peti 
tion to the Convention iseif, in which they 
said; ‘** We, who know your political situation, 
do not come to you to demar f you ther 


goreus execution of the treaties of alliance 


which unite us to you. We coaline ourselves 





to ask, for the present, to carry provisions to 
your colonics.’ A suspens f » treaty 
thus excused by the only sufferers could no 
more be cited as releasing the States 
Apart from this ** mis« f° as i . at 
it, Morris was humiliated by this d PI 
cation and the response to it. In bis repos 
(October 10) to Jefferson be belitt ithe st 
cess, and said it bad “ only served ana 1 
so contemptible that I shall aw over it the 
veil of oblivion.” 

The “ambition " veiled from Jefferson was 
revealed to others. ‘* 1 suspected,” Morris had 
some weeks before wr 1 to M ¢, 
‘““that Paine was intriguing against me, al- 
though he put on a face of attachment, Since 
that period I am confirmed in the idea, for he 
came to my house with Col. Oswald, and, 
being a little more drunk tha sual, behaved 
extremely il! through | : e I dis 
covered clearly his vain ambition.” This was 
probably written soon after Paine’s rebuke al- 
ready quoted, There is ground for be 
lievirg that for a week or two afte e arrest 


of his friends, the Girondists, June 2, Paine's 
mena. abguish drove 1 to excess: but it is 
doubtful whether C Oswald would have 


taken a tipsy man twenty-seren miles out of 
Paris to Morris’s retreat, or the tipsy man re- 


membered the words of his rebuke two years 


later, when Paine records them 
Washington. At any 


deeper into Paine’s pl 


letter to 


ina 
Tris saw no 


into 





is Men- 


t 
tal condition, the ‘‘insolent” words 


were 


those of soberness, For Paine’s private letters 


stow him ignorant of any intrigue against 


Morris, and under an impression that he had 
asked for recall; also, that, instead of being 


‘eed Morris, be | 
and 
and 
t 


acc 


ambitious to sucx nged only to 


get outof France into America as soon as 


} 


possible. The den for Morris’s recall was 


refusal mmodate the Minis- 


due to his 


tersin 1732 ina money matter, also to his in- 


s showin 


tercepted letter ng preferences for Eng- 


land, and was conveyed through De Ternant, 
whom Morris bad been the means of sending 
to America. Paine’s 
ter is shown ina letter (unpublished) to Bar- 


real feeling in the mat- 


rére of the Comité de la t fireté Générale, 
who consulted 


17¥8- 


It is dated September 5, 


“I send you the papers you asked for. The 
idea you have to send Commissioners to Con- 
gress, and of which you spoketo me yesterday, 
is excelient, and very necessary at this mo- 
ment. Mr. Jefferson, formerly Minister of 
the United States in France, and actually 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Congress, is an 
ardent defender of the interests of France, 
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Gouverneur Morris, who is here now, is badly 
disposed towards you. I believe he has ex- 
pressed the wish to be recalled. The reports 
which he will make on his arrival will not be 
to the advantage of France, This event neces- 
sitates the sending direct of Commissioners 
from the Convention. Morris is not popular 
in America. He has set the Americans who 
are here against him, as also the Captains of 
that nation, who have come from Bordeaux, 
by his negligence with regard to the affair 
they had to treat about with the Convention. 
Between us, he told them: That they had 
thrown themselves into the lion’s mouth, and 
it was for them to get out of it as best they 
could. I shall return to America on one 
of the vessels which will start from  Bor- 
deaux in the month of October. This 
was the project I had formed, should the 
rupture not take place between America 
and England; but now it is necessary for me 
to be there as soon as possible. The Congress 
will require a great deai of information inde- 
pendently of this. It will soon be seven years 
that I have been absent from America, and 
my affairs in that country have suffered con- 
siderably through my absence. My house and 
farm buildings have been entirely destroyed 
through an accidental fire. Morris bas many 
relations in America, who are excellent pa- 
triots. lenclose you a letter which I received 
from his brother, Gen. Louis Morris, who was 
a member of the Congress at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence. You will see by 
it that he writes like a good patriot. I only 
mention this so that you may know the true 
state of things. It will be fit to have re- 
spect for G. Morris, on account of his rela- 
tions, who, as I said above, are excellent 
ratriots.” 


About the same time that Comraitteeman 
Barrére was consulting Paine abcut sending 
Commissioners to America, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Deforgues, was consulting 
Morris, When France bad demanded the 
recall of Morris, Edmund Randolph, Attorney 
General, had persuaded Washington to wait 
until he could be heard. ‘This delay was a sur- 
prise to Morris, who says that the French 
Ministry then took it into their heads that he 
was ‘‘immovable,” and began ‘overtures for 
conciliation.” He was thus all-powerful when 
he had the consultation with M. Deforgues. 
Morris had discovered that this Minister was 
himself anxious to get out of France and take 
Genév’s place in America, All of these cir- 
cumstances had given Morris, for the inter- 
view, the strength of a giant, and he used it 
like a giant. Unfortunately for Paine, he was 
just then, malgré lui, the actual Minister of 
the captains and other Americans in Paris, 
and Morris believed that he was aiming to be- 
come the official Minister. He was therefore 
delivered over to the tender mercies of Robe- 
spierre. The French Ministry having not only 
recalled Genét, but demanded him for punish- 
ment because of the offence he had given 
Washington, Morris remembered that Paine 
had introduced Genét to him in Paris, as no 
doubt to influential persons in America. In 
reporting his interview with Deforgues to 
Washington (Oct. 18, 1793), Morris says: ‘' 1 
told the Minister that I had observed an over- 
ruling influence in their affairs which seemed 
to come from the other side of the Channel, 
and at the same time had traced the intention 
to excite a seditious spirit in America; that it 
was impossible to be on a friendly footing with 
such persons, but that at present a different 
spirit seemed to prevail, etc. This declaration 
produced the effect I intended.” 

This effect was that Paine was ominously 
mentioned in Amar’s report of October, which 
preceded the guillotining of the Girondists. 
This was followed by the denunciaticn of 
Paine on Christmas Day, by Bourdon de 
l'Oise. ‘* They have boasted the patriotism of 
Thomas Paine, Lh, bien! Since the Brissotins 


disappeared from the bosom of the Conven- 
tion he bas not set foot in it; and I know that 





he has intrigued with a former agent of the 
Office of Foreign Affairs,” 

It was sufliciently ingenious for Morris to 
allude to Paine being an influence from the 
other side of the Channel; it disclaimed jaris- 
diction over Paine, and suggested that he was 
an Englishman worrying Washington through 
Gené:—this being the only agent of Foreign 
Affairs with whom Paine could have been con- 
nected by Bourdon de Oise, This was also 
plausible, for Paine sympathized warmly wita 
the project of the Kentuckians to expel the 
Spanish from the Mississippi. Bourdon de 
Oise was followed by Bentabolle, who moved 
the exclusion of foreigners ‘“‘ from every pub- 
lic function during the war.” Three days 
later Paine was imprisoned in the Luxem- 
bourg, December 28, 1793. 

Moncure D. Conway. 


THE VENETIAN ARCHIVES, 
VENICE, May, 1891. 

THE student of English history has not been 
unmindful of the wealth of material illustrat- 
ing the foreign, and indeed the domestic, 
policy of England which are preserved in the 
Venetian archives, The holiday visitor to 
Venice spends his admiration on the Church 
of the Frari, with the tombs of Titian, Ca- 
bova, and the various Venetian worthies; but 
a few strokes of the gondolier brings him 
where the student of history is more content. 
It is the monastic buildings of the same Frari, 
round two large courts, which are now de- 
voted to the storing of the veluminous docu- 
mentary records of Venice. As you pass 
along the cloisters towards the staircase which 
leads to the offices, you notice on the walls a 
tablet to the memory of Rawdon Brown, who 
spent many years in searching these Archives 
for the materials of English history, and so 
ingratiated himself with the Italian scholars 
among whom ke lived that the story of his ser- 
vice is thus carved on stone near the scene 
of his labors and in the language of 
the people whom he passionately loved. 
Those who have had to search for the 
evidences of the earliest explorations on 
the American coasts have not passed by the 
crowded volumes of the Venetian calendars 
which Mr, Brown communicated to the series 
of publications issued under the superintend- 
ence of the Master of the Rolls, Brown, when 
he died some eight years ago, left the last of 
his volumes incomplete; but an associate finish- 
ed it for publication. Last September the 
authorities of the English Public Record Office 
appointed as his successor Mr, Horatio Forbes 
Brown, a long-time resident of Venice, an 
Oxfordian, and a Scotchman, and a namesake 
of his predecessor, but of no kinship—a gentle- 
man whose studies in Venetian history and in 
the early typographical records of Venice have 
made his name known to the lovers of Vene- 
tian lore. I have had some talks with this 
gentleman on his work in the archives, and 
he is at present making transcripts and ab- 
stracts of the despatches and relations of the 
Venetian Ambassadors at Madrid and Paris, 
respecting the preparations and prospects of 
the Spanish Armada, He tells me that the 
Venetian envoys conveyed to their home 
Government at the time a strong sense of the 
hopelessness of the task which Spain had un- 
dertaken. 

The publication with which Mr. Alexander 
Brown of Virginia has recently enriched the 
documentary history of America, shows how 
the archives of Simancas have yielded impor- 
tant material for the history of the early settle- 
ments on the ccast of New England, through 





the information which the Spanish agents 
in London obtained from the returned 
English navigators—obtained, doubtless, in 
some instances, by suborning, while it was 
sometimes information made to sell. Mr 
Brown tells me it is the same with the Vene- 
tian envoys in Madrid and the Low Countries, 
and that they not infrequently cautioned the 
home Government as to the dependence to be 
placed on the information which they con- 
veyed, 

The records here in the main go back to the 
thirteenth century, though some have escaped 
the early conflagrations and carry the imagi- 
nation even to the ninth century, The reports 
of the ambassadors of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, which are most in- 
teresting to the foreign student, are contained 
in two or threeof the very extensive ranges of 
rooms which hold the entire collection. The 
documents are certainly in good order, and 
the keeper told me the rooms are cleaned 
twice a year. Some of the records are bound, 
but the great mass of illustrative papers are 
simply laid within pasteboard covers, labelled 
on the back, and filling shelf above shelf in 
the iofty apartments, The Austrian Govern- 
ment is largely credited with the care which 
has brought the papers together from nume- 
rous depositories. Since the amalgamation of 
Venice with Italy, the growth has been large- 
ly from the current notarial records of the 
town and the administrative records of the de- 
partments, The records of the notaries have 
always been an important part of the archives 
in Italy. Formerly there was a considerable 
annual expenditure in repairing the older and 
more dilapidated records, but the policy seems 
rather now to copy than to atiempt to restore 
those which have become considerably wasted. 


There is not so much among these records of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries relating to 
Western explorations as one could wish, or 
might even expect, I believe there is no refer- 
ence to Columbus to be found in them, and 
that the mention of one Colombo, a pirate, 
which Rawdon Brown was deceived into ac- 
counting the same person as the famous 
Genoese, was only one of a family of sea-rov- 
ers which has been often confounded with the 
stock of the wool-comber’s son. 


The material which the foreign student main- 
ly depends upon are the despatches of the am- 
bassadors of Venice, and the summaries of 
their experience which they gave the Senate 
on returning from their missions, These last, 
from 1492 to 1699, have been printed, but they 
are not greatly useful to the student of Ameri- 
can exploration and colonization, as the inte- 
rests of Venice extended eastward rather than 
westward, and England plays, in both the de- 
spatcbes and summaries, a far less important 
part than the Continental countries. It is un- 
fortunate that, for the reign of Elizabeth, 
when English sea-adventure was at its height, 
the Protestant proclivities of England depriv- 
ed her almost wholly of relations with Ve- 
nice, and there are no glimpses of English 
deeds and policy except as they were discerned 
from the Continental courts. It was not till 
1603 that the regular series of English reports 
began. 

The progress which the present agent of the 
Master of the Rolls can make does not indi- 
cate that his task of digesting the reports re- 
garding English doings, ending with the fal! 
of the Venetian republic under Napoleon, is to 
be consummated very early, Some five aud 
twenty years ago, Berchet anticipated the in- 
terest in the Cromwellian period by his 
‘Cromwell e la Repubblica di Venezia,’ but 
the book, though interesting —and Carlyle 
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lacked the advantage of using it—can hardly 
prevent their further exposition in the Rolls 
series when the period of the English republic 
is reached. 

I chaneed to bit upon a letter signed by 
Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson, which, in 
1785, was sent to the Venetian Ambassadors at 
Paris, and it is possible that a search might 
reveal other letters touching our interests in 
European politics, 

I found, when at the Archivio to-day, six or 
eight students at work in the public room. A 
German investigator whom I met tells me 
that something over thirty can now be seen 
daily in the Vatican; but the reports which I 
get from users of the Vatican archives are not 
pleasaut ones, being to the effect that one can 
hardly ever feel sure that the officials have 
exercised intelligent care in laying before the 
reader what he wishes to see, They have few 
or no registers of the contents of the Archives to 
help in searching, and the patient waiter for 
the attention of the servants of the archives 
has absolutely no chance of aiding their search 
or ascertaining the fidelity of it. Here in 
Venice the frequenters find little to complain 
of. There is, indeed, but a rough index to 
furnish any clue to what is desired; but the 
classified papers are in the main chonologically 
arranged, and it costs nothing more than te- 
dious sifting of bundle after bundle to find what 
is searched for, and these bundles are brought 
promptly by the attendants. 

JUSTIN WINSOR. 








Correspondence. 


A LOGICAL INFERENCE. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NatTIon: 


Str: Your editorial of the 28th set forth how 
a delegation from the Cincinnati Convention 
called on Mr. Carlisle, and how the latter, by 
a few simple questions, upset all their theories 
and reduced them to silence, Your comment 
upon this serves my purpose so admirably that 
1 ask leave to reproduce it: 


‘It is very difficult to reach those who are 
dominated by a confusion of ideas through a 
newspaper article or a speech. Neither of 
these applies any real pressure to their minds. 
They let the argument slip by as something 
perhaps a little puzzling for the moment, but 
to which they will find an answer presently; 
but when face to face with an honest ques- 
tioner, who does not rouse their antagonism, 
they are compelled to dive at once into the 
recesses of their knowledge-box for an answer, 
or, in other words, to think the thing out.” 


This seems to me the most powerful of all 
arguments for giving to the Cabinet officers 
seats in Congress, The confusion of economic 
ideas is just as great in Congress as among the 
people. The presence of a high official, repre- 
senting through the President the whole coun- 
try, and whose duty it was to examine and ex- 
pound in public debate, and in answer to the 
questions of individual members, the bearing 
of every measure brought forward upon the 
general interest, would do more to bring into 
operation the sober second thought of the na- 
tion than all the newspaper discussions and 
reform associations to the end of time. 

So plain and simple is this proposition that 
if it stood upon its own merits, it would be re- 
duced to practice in the next session of Con- 
gress, But it does not. That body is so joined 
to ite idols that it prefers darkness to light. 
It is exceedingly jealous of having anybody 
(except its elected party Speaker) guide or con- 
trol its deliberations. It is under cover of the 
confusion of ideas and of a fictitious public 
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opinion, that the private and party and lobby 
intriguers manipulate their schemes through 
the Legislature. There is not in Congress a 
single element which wants the public repre- 
sented, or the chaos of thought cleared up, or 
the cold, lucid brain of a statesman applied as 
a touchstone to their schemes for plundering 
the people. For that very reason these things 
form the most available basis fora third party 
appealing to the nation for support. G. B. 
Boston, May 30, 1891. 





SIRTH-RATE IN FRANCE, 
To THE EpitorR oF THE Nation: 

Sir: As supplementing the article in your 
issue of May 21, on the birth-rate and population 
of France and the chauvinist fears of some of 
the French writers, the following may interest 
the readers of the Nation: 

It is only of late years that France bas real 
ly taken the matter of public health into seri 
ous consideration, and since 1885 bas begun a 
somewhat systematic registration of vital sta- 
tistics, not yet in geveral or very successful 
operation. Quite recently M. Henri Monod, 
the Director of the Public Health Department 
in the Ministry of the Interior, has been able 
to present strong arguments in favor of a 
further development of sanitary laws, backed 
by some remarkable statistics lately become 
available and gathered with much painstaking 
and wearisome labor, showing that thousands 
of lives, in the period of their greatest useful- 
ness to society and the State, are annuaily sac- 
rificed by the ravages of preventable disease. 
England’s Public Health Act dates from 1875; 
and citing those laws with their remarkable 
results for a series of fifteen years in lowering 
the death-rate and improving the conditions of 
living generally, Monod states “that were 
similar sanitary laws in operation in France, 
130,000 lives would be saved annually.” An 
other eminent French hygienist, Brouarde!l, 
ina paper on health matters before the French 
Academy of Medicine, pleaded for compulsory 
vaccination and revaccination, and held the 
State responsible for 14,000 lives annually sac- 
rificed to smallpox, reasonably presuming upon 
as good results as follow from the Prussian 
system. In the same paper he tabulates many 
thousand lives lost by typhoid fever, and notes 
the commencing improvements in the death- 
rates of cities and provinces where sanitary 
measures are being put in operation, particu- 
larly purer water supplies. 

Both these eminent authorities, strengthen- 
ed in their convictions by the growing statis- 
tics dating from 1885, are bringing home to 
the nation the enormous losses occurring an- 
nually from the infectious eruptive fevers, 
typhoid, tuberculosis, diphtheria, and the dis- 
eases of debility resulting from impure aad 
adulterated supplies of food and drink. Monod 
shows a list of twenty-one communes in which 
substantial diminution of mortality rates has 
already followed disuse of surface water, shal- 
low surface pools or ponds, ‘* surface drain- 
age.” In Bessézes, where the mortality-rate 
had reached $2.4 per thousand for the years 
1881-"84, a reduction of no less than 13 per cent. 
had occurred in the years 1885 ‘SO, and it is 
pointed out that this saving of life had result- 
ed from the provision of a wholesome public- 
water service in 1985. Monod also states that 
typhoid fever, for which France retains an 
unenviable notoriety, has hardly been present 
at all since the completion of the new works. 
Looking upon this experience, he exclaims, 
“‘How many are the cities of France where 
the general mortality is excessive, and where 
typhoid fever is normally endemic; how 
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much longer will it be before they understand, 
before their populations perceive, that if there 
is an expenditure which is justifiable —- per- 
haps, indeed, obligatory— and at the same time 
remunerative, it ‘s above all that which has for 
its certain result the preservation of human 
life?” C. A. SIEGFRIED. 





To tHe Eprror or Tue Nation: 
the 


of the low 


Sir: I have not 


discussion of 


noticed, in recent 
the birth- 
in France, that 
was suggested in a magazine article which 
I read some years ago—the title of it I 
have forgotten—and which seems to me not 
the effect 
that the French law of inheritance, requiring 
the equal division of the estate of the parents 


Causes 


rate any allusion to one 


without importance, It was to 


among their children, operated as a discou 


ragement to large families by depriving pa 
rents of the power to make special provision for 
such children as might need it. Parents who 
might te reasonably confident of leaving a 


comfortable property to two or three chil- 
dren, could hardly hope to do as much for 
That the French 


race, under favorable circumstances, is not de 


each one of ten or a dozen 


ficient in fecundity, is surticiently shown by the 
W. Lo Worcester 


May 25, 1891 


example of Canada. 

LitTLB Rock, ARK., 
[This undoubted cera causa has been fully 
late M. Le 
Play (a reformer whose work is still carried 


oy © 


on by organizations having La fy 


discussed in the writings of the 


< ree Se 
ctale for their mouthpiece), and in Claudio 
Jannet’s ‘Les Résultats du Partage Force 
des Successions en Provence,’ of which a 
second edition was published just twenty 
vears ago. See the Nation of October 3, 
1872, and May 6, 1875.—Ep. Natron. } 





THE W. F. ALLEN MEMORIAL VOLUME. 
To THe Epiror oF Tre Nation: 

Str: The loyal devotion of brother scholars 
to the memory of Prof. Allen of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin bas borne fruit in a volume, 
already noticed in the Nation, made up of se- 
lections from bis scattered essays and mono- 
graphs. Feeling that your notice was hardly 
an adequate recognition of the real impor- 
tance of this work, I ask a brief space wherein 
to add a few words explanatory of what Prof. 
Allen hasdone. The volume deserves this not 
merely because it was in the Nation that some 
of the best fruits of the Professor's ripened 
scholarship were printed, but also because of 
the intrinsic merit of the essays themselves. 
The most important of these are in the fleld of 
primitive and medimval institutions, and are 
a permanent contribution to the literature of 
an exceedingly perplexing subject. They are 
known by scholars in England and Ger- 


many, and are highly prized by the few 
in this country who are so fortunate 
as to possess the modest reprints from 


the Proceedings of the Wisconsin Acade 
my of Arte and Sciences, and who, it may be 
said, have never failed to recognize the handi- 
work of a master in the reviews in the Nation 
of books bearing on the above subjects. Prof. 
Allen's atttude in approaching the institu- 
tions of the early period was a singularly im- 
partial one ; in his work there is no evidence 
of prejudice or historical bias. He was libe- 
rally conservative, always ready to appreciate 
the productions of every scholar and to con- 
demn none, however much he might differ 
from him, This is the more important for the 
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reason that, among the many American scho- 
lars writing about Germanic institutions, he 
was one of the very few who, from a sound 
and independent scholarship, were competent 
to criticise or to express an opinion. 

Yhe latest and ripest of his contributions 
are ‘‘The Primitive Democracy of the Ger- 
mans” and ‘ The Village Community and 
Serfdom in England.” In these he seeks to de- 
fend the old view of the independence of the 
ceorl as against the views advanced by Mr. 
Seebohm and Mr. Ross. The defence seems 
conclusive. Yet Professor Allen was no mere 
follower of the English school ; he constantly 
shows a latent scepticism towards the views of 
Sir Henry Maine, and is antagonistic, though 
not expressly announcing it, to many of Mr. 
Freeman’s favorite theories. He follows 
Bishop Stubbs in his conception of the 
village community in England as a consti- 
tutional unit, yet opposes him in his in- 
terpretation of the Court Baron as the ori- 
ginal court of free settlers, This judg- 
ment has recently found a sort of indirect 
support in Maitland’s discussion of the leet 
jury in his ‘Select Pleas,’ He is in sympathy 
with Earle’s gesith theory, at least in the 
principle of the composite origin of the 
manor; nevertheless, he differs from him on 
such important points as the distinction be- 
tween township and vill, the purely military 
origin of the lord of the manor, the police 
functions of the gesithas, etc. In his inter- 
pretation of Tacitus’s much discussed passages, 
Prof. Allen became somewhat bolder. Ap- 
proaching the subject from the point of view 
of an historical! scholar as well as text editor, he 
brought no previously conceived opinion to bear 
upon such discussion as had Maurer, Ross, 
Baumstark, Fustel de Cowanges, Seebohm, and 
even Waitz. Therefore he sought for the 
spirit as well as the letter. He was opposed to 
the existence of private land-holding, as well 
as to the theory of the freeman living solely in 
Einzelnhofe, as manorial lords, with slaves in 
the vict. He rather finds freemen in both, the 
former possibly occupied by the principes 
with their free retainers, and the latter by the 
common freemen, the rank and file, He de- 
nies the statement, once more asserted by 
Fustel de Coulanges (in ‘* L’Alleu et la Domaine 
Rurale ”), that the Germans were a sedentary 
people even at the time of the writing of 
the ‘Germania.’ We may not agree with all 
these statements and suggestions, but we con- 
fess that he has materially aided in the solu- 
tion of the problem, 

But it is not my intention to discuss the pa- 
pers in extenso; rather do I wish to call atten- 
tion more directly than has been done to the 
labors of so able a scbolar, who has left no sin- 
gle great work upon a subject he was so com- 
petent to treat. For Professor Allen was an 
independent thinker, who knew his sources 
thoroughly, and who in consequence followed 
no school or set of historians, Therefore now 
that these monographs have become so acces- 
sible, itis to be hoped that they will serve a 
much needed purpose, in acting as an antidote 
and corrective to better known and more 
popular writing on the subject of Germanic 
institutions, in which well-worn and in part 
discarded theories are threshed ad nauseam, 

CHARLES M, ANDREWS. 
Bryn MAWR COLLEGE, May 25, 1891, 
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THE Century Co. at length announce for 
issue in the autumn George Kennan’s ‘Siberia 
and the Exile System,’ in two volumes, con- 





taining much matter that has not appeared in 
the Century Magazine; ‘Tbe Land of the 
Lamas,’ travels in Thibet, by W. Woodville 
Rockhill; ‘The Women of the French Salon,’ 
by Amelia Gere Mason, printed in two colors; 
and Frank R. Stoekton’s ‘The Squirrel Inn,’ 
with illustrations by A. B. Frost. 

Harper & Bros. wi'l shortly publish ‘Jinri- 
kisha Days in Japan,’ by Eliza R. Scidmore; 
‘Unhappy Lovesof Men of Genius,’ by Thomas 
Hitchcock; and ‘A Group of Noble Dames,’ 
by Thomas Hardy. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will have ready in 
the falla work on * Municipal Corporations,’ 
by Charles F. Beach, jr. 

Thomas Whittaker has nearly ready ‘John 
Howard,’ by James §. Ellis, in the series called 
‘* Men with a Mission.” 

‘The Bravest Five Hundred of °61: Their 
noble deeds described by themselves. Compil- 
ed by Theodore F. Rodenbough,’ lately pub- 
lished by G. W. Dillingham of this city, is an 
enlarged reissue of a book published in 1856, 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, with the title ‘ Uncle 
Sam’s Medal of Honor,’ Seventy-two pages 
of new matter are inserted in the middle of 
the book, and a few alterations made in the 
appendix; otherwise the two books appear to 
be the same, 

To the somewhat miscellaneous collection of 
biographies of the ‘Great Artists,” of which 
Charles Scribner’s Sons are the American pub- 
lishers, have been added those of David Cox 
and Peter De Wint, by Gilbert R. Redgrave, 
the two in one volume. Mr. Redgrave givesa 
straightforward account of the uneventful 
lives of these very respectable painters, but 
hardly managea, either by his comment or by 
the accompanying illustrations, to demonstrate 
their right to a placeamong the ‘‘great artists” 
of the world. He should probably. be given 
the full credit of adding to the English lan- 
guage the word “‘ onceness.” 

Harper & Bros, have issued in a convenient 
form for the pocket the classic selection from 
the Poems of Wordsworth made by the late 
Matthew Arnold, and long familiar in the ir- 
reproachable garb of the Golden Treasury Se- 
ries of Macmillan & Co, This more inti- 
mate form is welcome, and it is only necessary 
to remark of it that it appears to follow the 
text of the edition of 1879; in later issues, Mr, 
Arnold reconsidered his choice among Words- 
worth’s revisions—not always happily, as we 
think, The proof-reader, also, of the Messrs. 
Harper, has not always followed Mr. Arnold’s 
punctuation or indention, and has as a rule 
sternly frowned upon Wordsworth’s license in 
capitalizing. These are risky liberties, but we 
do not affirm that they have been abused in 
the present instance. 

A great many readers will welcome the 
amalgamated volume entitled ‘Natural Se- 
lection and Tropical Nature: Essays on De- 
scriptive and Theoretical Biology’ (Macmillan). 
Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace has united bis ‘Con- 
tributions to the Theory of Natural Selection’ 
(1870-71) and his ‘ Tropical Nature, and Other 
Essays’ (1878); but in so doing he has retrench- 
ed and expanded, partly in the interest of the 
general reader, and partly to avoid repetition 
of what he has more fully treated in his other 
works, Thus he omits entirely ‘‘ The Malayan 
Papilionid” for the former reason, and ‘*The 
Distribution of Animals as indicating Geo- 
graphical Changes” for the latter, and has re- 
tained but a portion of ‘‘ By-Paths in the Do- 
main of Biology.” The additions consist of a 
brief essay on ‘‘The Antiquity of Man in 
North America” (lateiy emphasized in these 
columns with fresh evidence by Prof. G. F, 
Wright), and Mr, Wallace’s article in the Cen- 











tury Magazine of January, 1883, on ‘ The 
Debt of Science to Darwin.” Everybody wil] 
be glad to have this remarkable tribute acces- 
sible in book form. Mr. Wallace further illus- 
trates the ethics both of science and of good 
bookmaking by tabulating the chief alterations 
and additions he has made. The way of the 
critic, the bookbuyer, and the student is thns 
made perfectly clear, ‘The volume is handsome 
ly printed. 

‘Adventures in Nyassaland’ (London:  §, 
Low), by I. Monteith Fotheringham, is an 
account of the spirited attempt of the agents 
of the African Lakes Company, aided by the 
missionaries, to defend the natives about its 
station of Karonga from the Arab slave-hunt- 
ers and their followers. Before the war 
broke out in October, 1887, the plain along the 
northwestern shore of Lake Nyassa, some four 
hundred square miles in extent, was “ dotted 
all over with tidy villages and enriched with 
luxuriant groves of banana, sycamore, and 
cotton trees.” In the course of a few months 
the region was nothing but blackened ruins, 
a desolate and silent waste. The Arabs pur- 
sued their usual tactics. They were suffered 
to settle in the country as peaceful traders, and 
then, when sufficient ivory had been collected 
for transport to the coast, they picked 
a quarrel with the unsuspecting natives, 
raided and burned their villages, capturing 
the women and older children, but killing the 
infants and men. The war lasted for two 
years, during which time the whites, though 
very few in number, with the aid of their 
native allies, made many brave but unsuccess- 
ful attempts to dislodge the Arabs from their 
strongly stockaded posts, The story is vigor- 
ously told by the person who for the greater 
part of the time was in command of the 
station. A few such men, well-supported and 
posted on the different slave-routes in centra! 
Africa, and at the same time offering to the 
Arab merchants regular trade facilities, would 
speedily put an end to the raids by which vast 
regions are being depopulated. Mr. Fother- 
ingham hints that the Portuguese were the 
instigators of the Arabs in this warfare, and it 
is very likely that they sided with them so far 
as to furnish arms and ammunition exclusively 
to them. 

Ginn & Co. have lent their name to Prof. 
MacFarlane’s book on the ‘ Algebra of Logic,’ 
published in Edinburgh in 1879, It is, we are 
sorry to say, a wholly misguided and unprofit- 
able work, The author says in his preface: 
‘*I consider it proper to state that the theory 

. . advanced in this work occurred to me 
five years ago; and that I have directed 
towards its development the whole of my sub- 
sequent study of the mathematical, physical, 
and natural sciences which are embraced in 
the curriculum for the degree of Doctor of 
Science (mathematics) at the University of 
Edinburgh.” Nodoubtit is this misdirection of 
his years of student life that has prevented the 
author from discovering later how inadequate 
are his views upon a subject of much promise. 

The essay upon the ‘ Monetary Question,’ 
by M. Boissevain, which received the prize 
offered at the Paris Monetary Congress in 
1889 by Sir H. Mey:ey-Thompson, has been 
translated into English, and is now published 
by Macmillan & Co. Whatever opinions one 
may hold as to bimetallism, it is impossible 
not to be amazed that its advocates should 
have selected such a production as this for the 
presentation of their case. Scarcely any of 
its conc!usions rest upon undisputed premises, 
and very little attempt is made to establish 
these premises by scientific methods of proof. 
M. Boissevain’s strong point is that the general 
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use of silver as money would create 
an additional demand for it, and thus 
increase its value. On the other hand, 
he exposes himself to conclusive refu- 


tation in arguing against those who contend— 
like Mr, D. A. Wells in his ‘ Recent Economic 
Changes’—that the fall of prices in recent 
years has been caused by a diminution of cost 
of production. He takes the position that if 
this were so, there should have been a general 
augmentation of wealth and prosperity, to- 
gether with a great commercial and industrial 
development, whereas, he says, the very con- 
trary hastaken place. Itis hardly necessary to 
say that this lust statement is utterly at vari- 
ance withfact. M. Boissevain regards very un- 
favorably the silver legislation of this country, 
considering that it must be detrimental to the 
cause of international bimetallism. His essay, 
we should add, is moderate in tone and agree- 
able in style. 

A second edition of ‘German Socialism and 
Ferdinand Lassalle,’ by W. H. Dawson, is 
published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co, This 
work is principally devoted to a biographical 
bistory cf German Socialism, and is sympa- 
thetically done, although the author is a little 
staggered by some of the details of Lassalle’s 
life. 


A work of obvious utility and convenience, 
just from the press of Ginn & Co., is Prof. 
Charles F, Dunbar’s ‘ Laws of the United 
States relating to Currency, Finance, and 
Banking, from 1759 to 1891.’ The compiler has 
had in view the advantage of students and 
teachers of political economy, in bringing 
within ready reach documents which must 
otherwise be sought in the Statutes at Large 
with no little labor and weariness. His main 
divisions are Currency, Finance, and Bank- 
ing, 1787-1860 and 1860-1891; Coins and 
Coinage, 1789-1891; and Vetoed Bills, and 
Other Documents (resolves, ordinances, circu- 
lars). He has gone to great pains to extricate 
sections from laws not directly within the 
scope of his collection; to abbreviate other sec- 
tions in laws for the most part quoted textual- 
ly ; to describe statutes summarily which it was 
not worth while to reproduce even abridged, 
The arrangement, of course, is chronological, 
and a table at the end gives a conspectus of the 
series, Parts I, and II. occupy 220 pages, of 
which about one-fi'th is devoted to legislation 
down to the close of the last century, and one- 
third to that since the outbreak of the civil 
war, Prof. Dunbar’s task has been most scru- 
pulously executed, and a bare statement of the 
nature of it will stand in lieu cf praise. The 
volume is beautifully printed. 


The annual report of the State Geologist of 
New Jersey for the year 1890 is the first by the 
new incumbent, Prof. John C. Smock. It be- 
tokens an energetic conduct of the Survey on 
the lines so wisely laid down by the late Prof. 
Cook, and an extension of these in ways sure 
to be as profitable materially, and to vindicate 
anew the State’s prudence in fostering this 
branch of its administration, A study of the 
limestones on the northwest border of the High- 
lands has revealed unexpected organic remains, 
which, being referred to the Cambrian forma- 
tion, open up a lower than the lowest fossili- 
ferous horizon hitherto known in the State. 
Mr, Nason’s report on the iron mines tabulates 
all that have produced ore commercially, and, 
by references to previous publications of the 
Survey, makes the history of each mine readi- 
ly accessible. A map shows the location of 
the principal mines. Work in the southern 
part of the State has determined three terrace 
formations, old coast lines, together with the 
area of the ancient estuary of the Dela- 
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ware marked by the Trenton gravel ; 
bas fixed the constant of 

underground water-courses available for arte- 
sian wells Researches 
going on, and a map shows the several water- 
sheds of the State, while a list of ail water- 


Nation. 


and 
depths three 


into water-power are 


powers in Northern New Jersey is given. Two 
new geological maps are in preparation, show- 
ing structural geology and surface nature (soil 
and outcrop) respectively. The U.S, 
cal Survey will ccdperate in making these, 


Geologi- 

We have received the second Bulletin of the 
United States Board on Geographic Names, 
constituted by executive order of September 4, 
“ rard 


1890, to promote a ‘* uniform usage in re 


to geographic nomenclature and orthography 
in the several departments and pub! 
the Government, 
principles adopted by the Board, gives a table 
for transliteration from 
and an alphabetic list of decisions, with ecca- 
sional Most the 


ns of 


cath 


foreign languages, 


discussions, noticeable in 


The pamphlet sets forth the | 


foreign section is the preference of Bermuda 


to Bermudas, Colon to Aspinwall, Haiti to 
Hayti, and Tokyo to Tokio. 

The second number of the Quarterly Regis 
ter of Current History is the first that has 
fallen under our eye. It is published in Chica 
go, and edited by Mr. Alfred 8. 
printed in large open type, and illustrated 
with cuts of varying degrees of merit. It 
will nodoubt prove a handy compendium for 


Johnson, is 


those who wish to keep abreast of the news of 
the day, but it is not a severely 
chronicle of facts, as one may see by reference 


impartial 


to p. 157, where the cause of Commander Rei- 
ter’s removal is stated. The statement is quite 
superticial and incorrect. One ht criticise 
the want of economy in twice record 
deaths of Porter and of Sherman—once in 
connection with the Navy and A 
again at greater length in the Necrology. 
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—The leading article in the June Atlantic is 
that upon Lincoln by Carl Schurz, 1 
longs to the older and more robust type « 
reviews which have now ceased to be written, 
and, though it is suggested by the late ‘ L fe of 
Lincoln’ by Nicolay and Hay, and starts with 
some reference to their ponderous ten volumes, 
it is but little indebted to that work, 
parts company with it. This is the 
custom of the days when reviewers 
‘‘oreat,” and could have their way with both 
editors and the public, The 
type, however, is unfortunately not 
looked for, even with such a successful exam 
ple to plead for it as this excellent y: 
Mr. Schurz has drawn a portrait of L 
in simple great lines, without confusion or « 
laying. He has presented the circumstances 
of the life, the development of 
the fine human traits and abilities 
permanent in Lincoln's persenalit 
drawn all that eventful life within the com- 
pass that admits of a single impression 


and soon 
ancient 


were 


revival of the 





ver- 


the character, 
that were 


y, and he has 


The 
paper isin style and treatment the best he bas 
ever done, and the best essay upon Lincolr 
that we have yet had, 
justice and admiration, especially, it is unique. 
A second portrait of 
given in Prof. Palmer’s reminiscences of Prof. 


In its combination 
different sort is 


a very 


Sophocles, the Greek who was so long the 


most striking individuality at Harvard. I 
was much to be desired that some account 
of this strange scholar, who had wandered 
so far from his natural home, should | 


preserved, and Prof. Palmer had 
opportunity to penetrate his reserve and se 
clusion, and to estimate the human side of 
the monkish scholar who for the most 
part, a humorous curiosity to mary generations 
of Harvard men. These will all feel indebted 


unusuai 


was, 


















to Prof. Pa! 


Barrows write 





a very encouraging report of a 


recent visit among the negroes cf the South, 








and dwells particularly upon their material 
gains, the growing diversity of their employ 
ments, their ducational progress, and the 
moral results, already apparent, of this change 
yt condi beir socia e it Taper is 
a primary lesson in the dependence of the 
bigher social sense and its morals upon material 
conditions in our civ i “ hoa abie 
persons with @& proneness Bellamy'’s erudi 
ties m tC We iy t bear 
] sar : w tle 

that suggests é \ ty is idu 
Mau ! I r | ’ “ " 
there w e mi ‘ sity M Child 
scribes the journ 8 Pa 1. I 4 
Fre« te is xg excur Roy 
1 Chateaux I ( i a \ t 
and Mr. Couch t ues | pictures tour 
on the Avon. Mr. Besa writes of I ’ 
after the Romans, and verily tills the gap of 
our knowledge by an aginary a t of 
the desertion of the city at the invas f the 
Saxons, A story by Miss Jewett \ arg utnent 
in favor of the New England scheme of town 
government, and a sec i paper \r an 
Riders, nearly exbauat the list of contents 

— Scribner's ** Par an” arti 
cle, from the upon the Boule 
vards, lie att ler, t the exte- 
rior of the promenade, the ca shops, Kiosks, 
the figures of t pave nt and e road Wav, 
but the s; t of the thing, and be succeeds 
perfectly human the s t The scene 
is interesting to him only so faras it ts inba- 
bited be customs of its population from hour 
to hour, and especially its r t bahiv deve- 

ped type, the bor fier, are his subjects, 
and they are sh« iwith a l ness and 
a vive us sv¥I athwv that we express the 
beart of t lover Paris S sentiment, 
as soon ss a past begins, has always an ele 


ment of regretfulness, and M. Sarcey laments 
the boulevards iis fathers cordially enough; 
and he feels obliged to begin the elegy over the 
ecaving rlewardic who Is passing 
away, hesavs, and fi shes last in his ful- 
ness 1 the person f his friend Auré- 
lien S« i} cafés of the literary and 
artist sets are eadvy gone; but the 


a 
nt from the Opéra to the 
fertile as 


pavem 
Rue Montmartre is as exuberantly 
forms for the new 


takes on its new 


generation, The attractiveness of this paper, 
juality, is its humanity; it 


from the real play of life. A 


its fine iiterary 


reads like a scene 


second very human article is Mr. Evert J. 
Wendeli’s account of the Boys’ Clubs of this 


es not give a statement in detail of 


Hed 


their org 


cily 
anization and management, and gene- 
rally he makes few practical suggestions that 
f service to others in starting these 
but I 


boys, their temperament and cir- 


might t 
ibs elsewhere; e describes the nature and 
habits of the 


* 


“as, and the way they take these efforts 





in their behalf, and he makes very plain the ex- 
cellent and abiding results upon their charac- 
It is a service to bring so de- 


~areers, 


>a charity more into public notice, and 
article should result in increasing the num- 


radiating centres of juvenile re- 


—The Century, in an admirably illustrated 
paper upon Col, William Byrd and his seat at 
Westover, gives an account of the life of a co- 
jonial Virginian and his family in England 
which is the more interesting because an au- 
thentic narrative of this phase of early Ameri 
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can Jife, which attracted Thackeray’s mind, is 
rare; and the picture is completed by the com- 
panion sketch of his life on his plantation, with 
extracts from his diaries. Besides this excep- 
tional contribution, the number contains no- 
thing more notable than Prof. William M. 
Sloane’s presentation of the history of pension 
legislation and the social tendencies involved 
in it. The subject does not admit of 
novelty at this stage, but the author has 
forcibly stated the leading facts and 
drawn the usual argument from’ them, 
The instalment of the Talleyrand memoirs 
gives his denial of complicity in the execu- 
tion of the Duc d@’Enghien and in the alleged 
Maubreuil plot to assassinate Napoleon. The 
issue left, as Minister Reid remarks, is a choice 
between the word of Napoleon and that of 
Talleyrand as regards the first incident, and 
the account of the second is incomplete. 
Minister Dallas’s Russian diaries afford the 
same sort of reminiscence as in the previous 
number. A paper onthe University education 
of women in England, in wbich the history of 
the movement is sketched and cuts are given, 
closes with a valuable note on the health re- 
sults, so far as experience has yet allowed of 
statistics, There is a plentiful supply of the 
usual fiction. 


—The Royal Geographical Society’s Proceed- 
ings for May opens with an account of a fifty 
days’ journey from Tong-king to Canton, the 
greater part of the way by the Si-kiang or 
West River. Although this stream is naviga- 
ble for vessels of eight feet draught for 200 
miles above Canton, that city is still the 
terminus of steam navigation. The author, 
Mr. A. R. Agassiz, an officer of the Chinese 
Imperial Maritime Customs, attributes this 
fact, by which the cost of all foreign goods in 
the interior is greatly increased and their 
quantity correspondingly diminished, to the op- 
position to steamers of the vast floating popu- 
lation of Canton and the surrounding districts, 
whose carrying trade would be nearly de- 
stroyed by the introduction of them. He be- 
lieves, contrary to the general opinion, that 
the influence of the lower classes upon 
the Government is very great, and that 
the official fear of popular disapproval is 
the leading motive preventing the opening of 
the West River to navigation. This will very 
likely be brought about, however, in self-de- 
fence by the proposed construction of the 
French railway from the head of navigation 
on a branch of the Ked River to the Chinese 
frontier, whence there is continuous water 
communication to Canton, thus probably insur- 
ing France a large share of the foreign trade of 
the western provinces, Mr. J. R. Rainey contri- 
butes an interesting account of the Sundarban, 
the lower portion of the Gangetic Delta. This 
is a tract nearly 8,000 square miles in extent, 
in great part covered with impenetrable forest 
and jungle, and intersected in every direction 
by streams or creeks, During the rainy season 
the main streams have double currents, *‘ that 
is, the surface down to a certain depth flows 
downward or southward, while below that 
depth the tide advances upward or north- 
ward. This is caused by the freshets sweep- 
ing down from a higher level and over- 
topping and passing above the flood tide 
from the sea.” Although this region 1s 
now very sparsely inhabited, at no very remote 
period it appears to have sustained a very large 
population, as is shown by the ‘ numerous 
ruins of brick-built houses and temples, and 
extensive tanks scattered all over the Sundar- 
ban.” One of these is the ‘‘ mansion of seven- 
ty-seven domes,” with twenty-six arched doors 





on the four sides opening into a vast hall 140 
feetin length by 96 feet in width, its many- 
domed roof being supported by sixty pillars. 
The cause of the depopulation Mr. Rainey, who 
cultivates a large estate in the district, believes 
to have been the shifting of the bed of the 
lower portion of the Ganges from the west to 
the east a few centuries ago, by which the 
streams in this portion of the delta, being de- 
prived of the greater part of their fresh water, 
have become brackish and unfit to drink. The 
cultivated districts contain the finest rice fields 
in all India, and much additional land could 
be reclaimed to the great advantage of the 
country, especially in the case of famine, since 
‘‘the rice crop there does net depend so much 
on rain for its growth as it does in other less 
favored and less fertile parts of India.” 


—Kluge’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary of the 
German Language’ has at last been translated 
into English. It is very carefully done from 
the fourth edition by J. F, Davies, and 
published by Geo. Bell & Sons, London, It 
is true that nearly all who have occasion 
to use Kluge must know German enough 
to need no translation, But not a few are 
bothered by the many abbreviations in the 
original, and the meanings of the rarer Ger- 
man words which the translator has accurate- 
ly rendered will be welcome to a great many, 
German ‘‘ Umbildung” has been rendered by 
“corruption,” which is a tabooed expression 
in modern philology. It is interesting to watch 
how certain expressions much used by progress- 
ive German investigators enter the English 
vocabulary; e@. g., ‘‘Ausgleichung,” ‘* An- 
gleichung,” ‘* Lautwechsel,” ‘* Lautwandel.” 
Sweet in his works on English, Wright in 
his translation of Brugmann’s ‘ Grundriss’ 
and in his O. and M. G. Primers, Brandt in his 
German Grammar, Wheeler in his ‘ Analogy,’ 
were the first who used these terms in English. 
The form, arrangement, and type of the Eng- 
lish book are all that could be desired. When 
the English cognate very nearly renders the 
German word, the translator might have indi- 
cated this fact by a different type or by a sym- 
bol, as has been done in Whitney’s Dictionary 
and Brandt’s German Reader. This would 
have saved time and space. Under ‘‘ Zweig” 
cognate ‘‘ twig,” ‘* Almosen” cognate ‘‘ alms,” 
and in a thousand other cases, there would 
have been no need of repeating the English 
words. Comparing the English page with the 
German page, one is annoyed by the promi- 
nence which English custom gives to proper 
names by printing them in capitals. O H G., 
Mid H G., Mod HG., Mod E. have to be re- 
peated so often that they attract the eye imme- 
diately, and the word-form seems lost among 
them, 


—‘Shemitic and Oiher Glosses’ to Kluge’s 
Dictionary, by the Rev. Dr. Muss-Arnolt, is 
deprinted (sic/) from Modern Language Notes, 
vol. v., No. 8. The pamphlet, printed on pages 
with wonderfully broad margins, contains some 
valuable additions of words of Shemitic ori- 
gin. The author’s toneis objectionable. On p. 
58, for example, he says, ‘‘Kluge should 
study,” etc., and then follows a reference to 
the Gittingen Gelehrte Anzeigen. Dr. Kluge 
is a very young man for his wide reputation, 
but the Rev, W. Muss-Arnolt (Ph.D. Johns 
Hopkins) should not patronize him so much, 
Many words which this critic expected to find 
have been properly omitted, in the opinion of 
many. Great bulk is the curse of many a 
valuable book. The charge that Kluge and 
his publishers were not morally entitled to 
print the claims as to completeness, etc., in the 
announcement of the work, will not appear 








well founded to any one who has had experi- 
ence in treating a whole language in grammar 
or lexicon, The author has to treat not merely 
what is known and interesting to himself, but 
also the unknown, the unattractive, the 
cruxes, and, worst of all, the hobbies of a spe- 
cialist. 


YRIARTE’S MONUMENTS OF THE 
BORGIAS, 


Autour des Borgia, Par Charles Yriarte. 
Paris. 1891, 


‘AUTOUR DES Borata’ contains all available 
information as to the monuments relating to 
the three historical personages, Alexander VL, 
Cesar, and Lucretia, which have withstood 
the ravages of time or the hatred of mankind. 
It isa singular fact, and one intensely signifi- 
cant of the detestation their very names in- 
spired, that not a vestige of the last resting- 
place of any of the three can be positively 
certified. Pope Alexander V1. may be buried 
under some nameless stone in the crypt of the 
Vatican; the account of the neglect his corpse 
was treated with the very day of his burial 
almost confirms any hypothesis, and the custo- 
dians of St. Peter are in the habit of suppress- 
ing the name of Borgia when they show and 
enumerate the sepulchres of their Popes, At 
Ferrara, in the Church of San Francesco, the 
burial-place of the Dukes of Este, there is no 
record whatsoever of Lucretia, though at the 
Court of Ferrara no scandal tarnished her life. 
It is as though the Dukes of Este regarded as 
a misa!liance the marriage of one of their race 
with the daughter of the Spaniard who ruled 
at the Vatican and made free use of the Roman 
Church, its riches and its privileges as of a 
family inheritance for the good of those of his 
own blood. A splendid monument was raised 
to Cesar by Don Juan of Navarre when the 
former died in Spain in 1507. It is described 
by Don Antonio di Guerara, Bishop of Monte- 
nedo in 1523, as very richly ornamented about 
its urn, on which in high relief the kings of 
Holy Scripture are lamenting the untimely 
death of Cesar. In the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, when Pére Aleson, wishing to 
continue the annals of Navarre begun by 
Moret, entered the church at Viana, not a 
vestige of the monument so accurately describ- 
ed remained, He learned on inquiry that at 
the end of the seventeenth century a Bishop of 
Calahorra, the head of the diocese of Viana, 
had protested that the ashes of Caesar Borgia 
were a profanation of any Christian church, 
so he ordered the monument to he destroyed 
and the bones to be scattered to the winds. 

Yriarte, not being at the time cognizant of 
the diary of the Bishop of Montenedo, first 
sought Ceesar’s tomb at Pampeluna, where the 
chronicle of Moret places it. At Viana he 
learned the above-mentioned facts, and a care- 
ful search only furnished a few débris which 
possibly had belonged to the monument. No- 
thing daunted, he turned for aid to popular 
tradition, and learned that since the beginning 
of the eighteenth century a record had been 
handed down from father to son that those 
who had orders to scatter Caesar’s bones, fear- 
ing to cast dishonor on one made in the image 
of their Creator, had reburied the skeleton 
under three steps of the terrace of Calle de la 
Rua opposite the porch oftbechurch, Through 
the energy of Yriarte the place was excavated 
and an entire skeleton found two metres 
underground, protected by uncemented bricks. 
After the Alcade in charge had identified these 
facts, the place was bricked up and left as 
before. 

Other interesting records, hitherto unknown, 
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concerning Cesar’s imprisonment at Chin- 
chilla, and the details of his marriage with 
Charlotte d’Albret, came to Yriarte’s know- 
ledge in his journey through Spain following 
the traces of his hero. In Italy the pursuit of 
fresh matter was more difficult, so completely 
had the Della Roveres succeeded in effacing 
everything the Borgias had left their seal on. 
There was a personal hatred between Julius 
II. and Alexander VL, so great that when 
Julius succeeded tothe papacy he declared that 
nothing would induce him to inhabit the 
splendid apartments then called the Vatican, 
decorated by Pinturicchio, who bad introduced 
a portrait of Alexander VI. in one of the 
compositions, ‘‘ That Marane, that Jew, that 
circumcised one,” he called his predecessor. 
Julius’s love of art was so genuine, and his 
appreciation of Pinturiccbio’s work so great, 
that he refused to let the hated portrait be 
effaced or anything changed, but he had the 
rooms sealed up and dwelt on the floor above, 
which was subsequeutly decorated for him by 
Raphael. So the Borgia apartments remain 
to this day the most important monument 
of that ill-fated race, although, unfortunately 
for its perfect preservation, it did not long re- 
main as tranquil as under Julius IL, for in 
1527, during the pillage of Rome, so destruc- 
tive to innumerable works of art, the lancers 
of the Cardinal of Bourbon occupied the 
rooms for nine months, and we read that the 
Vatican was full of horses and soldiers, and 
that even the high altar in St. Peter’s was 
bespattered with blood and the ground around 
it strewn with dead horses. The rooms do not 
seem to have suffered much from the rough 
use the lancers put them to as to the ceiling 
and frieze decorations. They were restored 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, for 
it was only in 1585 that Sixtus Quintus left 
them definitively to live in the palace of San 
Damaso, which has remained a pontifical resi- 
dence. For many years they were then used 
only when need of more space was required, in 
the holy week or even at conclaves. Pius 
VIL. wished to turn them intoa picture-gallery 
in the beginning of this century, and to adorn 
them with certain fine exsmples of sculpture; 
but they were so ili adapted, by the extreme 
richness of their decoration, to this purpose 
that in 1840 the pictures were removed and the 
rooms were used as an annex of the Vaticar 
Library. 

The Borgia apartments have been practical- 
ly closed to the public for half a century. 
Stendhal, who knew Rome so well, never saw 
them, and Herman Grimm, the great German 
critic, who spent many years in Rome study- 
ing the Raphael stanze just above them, was 
never able to see them. Leo XIIL has formed 
plans for the restoration of the pavement 
with painted tiles copied carefully from the 
ancient ones still remaining in the Torrione 
Borgia; the frescoes, with their stucco reliefs, 
will also undergo a most cautious dusting, 
and a collection of ancient stuffs, ecclesiastical 
plate, and vestments will be displayed there 
permanently for the advantage of visitors to 
the Vatican. Unfortunately, changes in this 
quarter are very slowly brought about, and 
at the present moment the spaces between the 
frescoes and the floor, formerly hung with 
delicate tapestry, are filled with book-shelves 
crowded so that they overflow on the floor and 
window-seats in utter confusion, and make it 
impossible for tourists to be taken arcund in 
the ordinary way. Through the courtesy of 
Mgr. Carini, all-powerful in the Vatican 
Library, some favored few are allowed a bur- 
ried visit, under the guardianship of a guide 
who allows no one to lag behind. 
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Though the compositions and decorations 
are so full of invention, they demand very at- 
tentive examination of all interested in deco- 
rative art, of which they are the finest exam- 
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ples we possess in such entirety. We turn, 
therefore, with great interest to Yriarte’s 
chapter on this subject. The little outline 


drawings illustrating the text are very useful 
to make clear the compositions described. 
The larger photographs, reproduced from bad 
negatives, are very eonfused and unsatisfac 
tory, but the difficulty of obtaining even these 
was extreme. The portrait of Alexander 
Borgia in color, especially copied from the 
frescoes for this volume by a prix de Home 
painter of the French Academy, is wanting 
both in the character of Alexander’s head and 
in the reproduction of Pinturicchio’s manner; 
it may be looked upon asa translation from 
the purest quattrocento to nineteenth-century 
impressionism. Yriarte complains that he has 
not been allowed sufficient leisure to make a 
complete study of the frescoes, and hopes that 
some later student will complete the work, 
carrying it further. 
had a great desire to perpetuate his memory 
by adding to the buildings around the sanctua- 
ry protected by the great cupola which Michael 
Angelo designed, 


In all times, each Pope 


Many of these monuments 
to fame had to disappear in due course to make 
room for their successors, 


‘* In the fifteenth century a Pope of artistic 
proclivities, Nicholas V., had conceived the 
vast project of grouping all the services 
around the Sistine and St. Peter’s, and to this 
end he invited Bernardo Rossellino and Bat- 
tista Alberti to his aid. Death, bowever, 
overtook him, and Innocent VIIL tried to 
continue this great work, but he also left it 
incomplete, and Alexander VI. (Borgia), the 
successor of Innocent, instead of continuing 
the beautiful designs of the great artist of the 
Proto-Renascence, interrupted the general 
scheme, and, appropriating what was com- 
plete, resolved to join it on to the basilica by 
asplendid portico of three orders of multi- 
color marbles, whence the pontiff dominating 
the Leonine City should give his blessing on 
feast days.” 

The Borgia tower and the Borgia apart- 
ment are but a corollary of this project, which 
was realized, but of which only a portion re- 
mains. Paul V. (Borghese) destroyed the por 
tico mercilessly in order to give a new facade 
to St. Peter’s; it is only by examining the ori- 
ginal plans and the drawings of the architects 
kept in the Library of the Vatican that one can 
understand what the extent of Alexander VI.’s 
work wag, The famous underground commu- 
nication from the Vatican to the Castle of St. 
Angelo was made by bim and served bim 
when he fled from Charles VIIL of France. 
His son Ceresar, at the death of Alexander, 
escaped from tbe Orsinis and the Roman 
leagued against him through this 
same passage. It was also Alexander who 
enlarged the little winding streets of the Leo- 
nine City, between the Vatican and Rome, and 


barons 


made a splendid road, the inauguration of 
which was considered an event important 
enough for a commemorative medal 

The six rooms the Pope chose for his personal 
use were given over to Bernardino Betti, usu- 
ally known as Pinturicchio, to decorate He 
worked there with several pupils from his own 
and 14%. In the‘ Re 
surrection,” Pinturicchio bas painted Alexan- 
der VI. at the feet of Christ, in full pontifical 
vestments, gloved hands on which the fisher- 
man’s ring can be distinguished, the tiara on 
the ground at his feet. The Christ, draped in 
a white transparent veil, is surrounded by rays 
of light; he holdsa shield on which is a red 
cross, the emblem of his blood having been 
shed, while a burning flame to the right sym- 
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bottega between 1492 
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On the left side of the com- 
position the landscape is dark, a cypress tree 
and a rock against wh ch the Pope's figure is 
relieved, while behind the Christ isa pale olive 
tree. It is evident that Vasari had never seen 
with his own eves these works of Pinturicchio, 


bolizes charity. 


and only went on hearsay—then, 
reliable—when he narrates that Alexander 
had himself painted kneeling before the Vir- 
gin, represented in the form of his mistress, 


as ever, un- 


Giulia Farnese, The cautious and effective use 
of relief is very noticeable im these composi- 
tions Wesee it only in the sarcophagus of the 
Virgin in the ‘‘ Assumption,” and in the pon 
tifical robes of Alexander, besides a few acces- 
sories. 

Yriarte brings state documents before us to 
show that in the ** Dispute of Saint Catherine 
and the Doctors before the Emperor Maxi 
mian” the popular tradition that in Maximian 
we have a portrait of Cwsar Borgia, as in 
Catherine one of Lucretia, is completely er 
roneous 
while 
man, 
Giovanni, Duke of Gandia, who was so cruelly 


Cwsar was then seventeen years old, 
Pinturicchio’s Maximian is a bearded 
Yriarte inclines rather to i's being Don 
that 


murdered in 1407, and who at particular 


moment was his father's favorite; but he re 
marks that the same head is recognizable as 
representing Frederick II]. in Pinturicchio's 
freseces in the library at Sienna, where there 
would be no reason for portraying a Borgia 
The Oriental costumes in this compositicn are 
very aplendid. The court chronicle of the time 
relates that the unfortunate Djem or Zizim, 
brother of the Sultan Ra jaret, banished on ac 
count of his conspiring, was a hostage and pri- 
soner at the Papal Court & retinue of 
Circassians and Moors, and we have an ac- 


with 


count of how Alexander, who loved ; ageanta, 
would ride out with Djem on his right, and 
his son, the Duke of Gandia, in full Oriental 
costume, on his left, preceded by Moors lead- 
ing fresh horses as relays, and cloaks for their 
use; and in all de-criptions of feasts and pro- 
cessiors at the Vatican we read of Djem and 
his Circassian guard in prominent positions, 
so that Pinturicchio without doubt must have 
made use of the picturesque materia! constant- 
ly before him. He probably introduced por 
traits, but there can be no positive iden ifica- 
tion of any of the figures, 

Of Cesar Borgia the first portrait consider- 
ed is the famous so-called Raphael of the Bor- 
ghese Palace in Rome, now generally acknow- 
ledged to be neither a Ca:ar nor a Rapbael, the 
costume being that of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury. Itis curious that no document exists 
explaining how this fascinating picture got in- 
to the Borghese collection. Yriarte gives most 
interesting written descriptions of Casar’s ap- 
pearance and demeanor collected from the 
writings of those who came in contact with 
him. The only portrait of him which Yriarte 
judges to be trustworthy is the engraving in 
the volume of Paul Jove’s ‘Elogia Virorum 
lllustrium’ under his biography. This was 
published in France in 1551 by Torrentint. 

The sword of Cwsar Borgia forms the last, 
most important, and most romantic chapter 
of the book. Yriarte considers this sword a 
most valuable document as to Cmsar’s state of 
mind while still a cardinal, and Gregorovius 
mentions it thus: “* The Duke of Sermoneta 
possesses a sword which belonged to Cm ar 
Borgia, decorated with engravings so full of 
allu ions to the ancient Ca@sar that one can un- 
derstand what ideas were simmering in the 
Cardinal's mind.” We only possess its history 
since 1754. It must have been executed be- 
tween 1494 and 1498. The grooved blade is 
1m.025 long by 0m.83 at the hilt; it is gilt 
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about a third of its length, and divided, on 
each of its sides into four compartments, of 
which each is the frame of an engraved sub- 
ject. The sheath of this splendid sword is no 
less remarkable than the blade, Curiously 
enough, it forms one of the treasures of the 
South Kensington Museum, and must ever re- 
main separate from the blade for which it was 
destined; indeed, everything shows that the 
sheath had not left the workshop of the artist, 
and had not even been properly finished, a 
small part of the designs having been merely 
traced on the boiled leather, and the place for 
the hilt not having been cut, On the sheath 
we find three monograms identical with those 
on Coozar’s sword; the tongues of fire which 
were added to the Borgia arms in the thir- 
teenth century cover the ground; and besides 
the most exquisite decorations of cornucopias, 
eagles, scrolls, masks, helmets, there are seve- 
ral compositions executed in relief worthy of 
the greatest Renaissance masters. In the South 
Kensington catalogue this work is attributed 
to Antonio Pollaiuolo; but Yriarte, by point- 
ing out the similarity of certain figures and 
parts of the composition to the frescoes in the 
Vatican rooms, and showing by documentary 
evidence that Pinturicchio was for many years 
the painter Caesar Borgia had attached to his 
person, convinces his readers that the subjects 
of both the sword and the sheath were suggest- 
ed to Pinturicchio by Cesar Borgia himself, 
and that the sword was ordered for the great 
ceremony of the crowning of Frederick of 
Aragon at Naples in 1497, where Cesar went 
as the Pope’s representative in all pomp, with 
the attributes of temporal and spiritual power. 
This was just as he was contemplating break- 
ing away from the Church, Yriarte, who has 
also found most interesting documents con- 
cerning Ercole de Fideli, the celebrated gold- 
smith who made the sword, shows for our 
comparison other weapons from famous Euro- 
pean collections by the same Ercole, so that 
we may see how much finer the style of com- 
position and the type of the nude are on Ceesar’s 
blade and sheath which also bear the name of 
Ercole. 

The evidence is very convincing, and the 
conscientious research and indefatigable zeal 
with which Yriarte studies every detail, every 
possible hypothesis concerning his subject, in- 
spires his readers with confidence, and keeps 
up their interest to the end. The book is so 
full of documents relating to medieval history, 
and is of such importance and size, that it is 
impossible to give any adequate idea of its 
value in a brief review. 





The Story of Wisconsin, By Keuben Gold 
Thwaites. [The Story of the States.] Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co, 


The Story of Kentucky. By Emma M. Con- 
nelly. [The Story of the States.] Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 8vo, pp. 382. 


Ir is no fault of Mr. Thwaites that the story 
of Wisconsin is not especially responsive to the 
treatment which he has wished to give it, The 
history of this State, as of its neighbors, is but 
part of a not easily divisible whole—the Nortk- 
west. The evident intention to distinguish 
continually between story and history limits 
the book, as it has others of this naturally 
popular series, too sbarply to a romantic aspect 
of its subject, There bas been thus far in the 


five volumes already issued a tendency to sac- 
rifice congruity and orderliness of narrative 
for the sake of rescuing from natural obscu- 
rity anumber of glowing but comparatively 
trivial details, The romance of history in this 
country is not necessarily to be woven from 








the exploits of hardy individuals, or from the 
grandeur of the untouched landscape of earlier 
days. Abundant opportunity for the play of 
fancy can be found in an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the first combined efforts of earnest 
characters to build up in patience a political 
system, or to win by great sacrifices liberty of 
all kinds for themselves and for the future. 
There will naturally intervene between our- 
selves and the past an atmosphere so suffused 
with sympathy that it softens the outlines of 
events in all probability hard and prosaic 
enough to them who were of the times, 

These most obvicus reflections have been ex- 
cited by the creditable exertions of Mr. 
Thwaites to do something which he could 
have done very much better in another way, 
for he is fully competent to write a history 
either of Wisconsin or of the Northwest, <As 
it is, he has sought honestly to breathe the 
breath of life into the meagre narrative of a 
pioneer life which was mainly the struggle of 
men uninspired by a common object, except 
gain or the conversion of savages to the usages 
of a formal religion, One must sooner or later 
tire of the mournful solitude of the primeval 
forest, while the ascent of one new river is not 
wholly unlike that of another. The courreurs 
de bois charm at first by reason of their free 
and open life, but appear soon in their actual 
sordidness and rapacity. Neither scenery nor 
the lives of picturesque adventurers can long 
claim interest except as skilful adjuncts, On 
the larger canvas of Parkman these things, of 
course, have their relative place. Even well 
on in his story Mr, Thwaites has seemed to feel 
impelled to introduce personal anecdotes in no 
wise essential to preserve a continuity of nar- 
rative, and interesting only as a daily sen- 
sation is sure to be. Too much space is allowed, 
for instance, to the ‘‘ Barstow and the Ba- 
lance” episode, 

A most rapid summary of the deeds of the 
Wisconsin regiments in the Civil War—and 
none were more valiant—is well done, as are 
also the chapters on the social and educational 
development of the State. The Indians, even 
the troublesome Winnebagoes, are justly treat- 
ed, while the rapid sketch of the Black Hawk 
war shows what Mr. Thwaites might easily have 
done had he suffered romantic incident to take 
care of itself and kept to old historical lines, 
‘* Materialized” and ‘‘ bitten” are such new 
words in accepted literature that it perhaps 
would have been wiser to quote them, as Mr. 
Thwaites has done with ‘* boom town.” 

Mr. Kridgman continues to illustrate the se- 
ries; some of his work, as usual, is interesting- 
ly original, but there is a plate opposite page 
164 which looks as if it were done by a child 
five years old. 


‘The Story of Kentucky’ by contrast is not 
merely a gossipy, picturesque boys’ and girls’ 
history of the commonwealth whose name it 
bears, but there is a ‘‘ story,” altogether ficti- 
tious, carried through four generations from 
the pioneer christened by the authoress ‘** Ed- 
mund Cabell,” who leaves Virginia in 1774 
and is made a companion of Daniel Boone, 
down to his great-granddaughter Cornelia, 
the “typical Kentucky girl of 1890.” Along 
with it marches, side by side, a very loose sort 
of a history of Kentucky, based mainly on the 
works of Lewis Collins and Prof. N. S. Shaler, 
with some quotations from Charles Dudley 
Warrer. 

The name ‘‘ Cabell” given to the early hero 
may delude some readers into the belief in the 
reality of the personage, since it was the mid- 
dle name of one of the most prominent figures 
of Kentucky (John Cabell Breckinridge); and 
this is a pardonable trick which Miss Connelly 





may have learned from the realistic school of 
Zola and Daudet. The adventures of the early 
hero are such as are generally found in the 
boys’ books about Indian fighters that were 
the jcy of our youth forty or fifty years ago, 
Although the writer is a born Kentuckian, she 
does not succeed in giving much local coloring 
to the manners and conversation of her Ken- 
tucky gentlemen and ladies of the second, 
third, and fourth generations, The historical 
part of the book, which is inextricably inter- 
mingled with the fiction, in accordance with 
the title and object of the series, addresses it- 
self to the youthful mind, and passes over the 
details of political and forensic struggles (such 
as the contest between the Old Court and New 
Court party), to dwell upon heroic deeds and 
the description of beautiful landscapes. Some 
of the woodcuts, copied from paintings of 
Kentucky scenery, are thoroughly good, per- 
Laps the best part of the book. 

To criticise the book in its details, on the 
score of inaccuracy, would be utterly useless, 
The writer evidently has not the historic bent: 
slips in datas, names, and incidents oecur on 
almost every page. For the entertainment of 
boys and girls between twelve and seventeen, 
however, the ‘ Story of Kentucky ’ is as goodas 
many so-called holiday books, and the tone is 
healthful and strictly moral. Miss Connelly 
could have enlivened the short passage of her 
story that deals with the ‘* Spanish intrigue’ 
and with the partisan warfare between John 
Brown and Humphrey Marshall very conside- 
rably by drawing freely upon the moncgram 
of John Mason Brown (‘The Beginnings of 
Kentucky’), which is based altogether upon 
original documents, and is written more for 
private circulation than for the general reader, 
Miss Connelly is mistaken in believing that 
about the year 1800 atone of infidelity prevail- 
ed in Kentucky (p. 133). There were a few 
prominent lawyers and politicians (among 
them Humphrey Marshall) who, like Thomas 
Jefferson and other leading Virginians, openly 
rejected Christian beliefs, and there were 
many rough characters who rejected all reli- 
gion as an irksome burden; but the mass of 
men and nearly all the women were intensely 
religious, so much so that the excitement at 
protracted church meetings in 1805 led to an 
hysteric disease, the ‘‘ dancing epidemic,” which 
did not come to an end for two or three years, 
Coming down to the present state of men and 
things, we think Miss Connelly pays a some- 
what undeserved compliment to the popula- 
tion of the Cumberland Mountains (p, 267), 
She says that ‘* the larger and better class are 
of English, Scotch, Irish, and German origin; 
honest, courageous, kindly”; and further on 
she says, on Mr. Gilmore’s authority, that the 
man of this class ‘‘ labors, is industrious, hardy, 
enterprising, a law-abiding and useful citizen”; 
while the second class, of which there are only 
a few in the Kentucky mountains, area sal- 
low, gypsy-like people of unknown origin, idle, 
vicious, thoroughly conscienceless, and ‘‘ far 
more incorrigible” than either the Indian or 
the negro. Prof, Procter, the Kentucky State 
Geologist, gives it as his opinion that the latter 
class is descended from ‘‘ indentured servants 
in Virginia and North Carolina, whose fathers 
had been serfs or villeins in England for a 
thousand years, and that their bad traits are 
the result of ‘*‘ poor stock.” Miss Connelly 
may never have heard this opinion or may not 
believe in it if she did; but we fearshe is wrong 
in speaking of any of the mountain people as 
enterprising, and in speaking of the * sallow, 
gypsy-like people” as being ‘“‘only a few.” It 
is to be hoped that mines, furnaces, and rail- 
roads will crowd them out, 
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To make up for the romance running through 
the text, Miss Connelly winds up her book with 
twenty-five pages, insmall print, of adry, chro- 
nologic summary from ‘‘ prehistoric times” 
down to the meeting of tbe Constitutional Con- 
vention in Frankfort, in September, 1800, and 
a summary of the Constitution of 1850 is print- 
ed by way of an appendix. 





The Old Navy and the New. By Rear-Admi- 
ral Daniel Ammeu, U.S. N. With an ap- 
pendix of Personal Letters from Gen. Grant. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1891. 

Tunis volume, dedicated ‘‘ to the officers and 
men of the old navy, who had to learn their 
profession as best they could,” comprises the 
reminiscences and experiences of Rear-Admiral 
Ammen during a naval career embracing now 
a period of nearly fifty-five years. Few offi- 
cers of the United States Navy have been more 
zealous and capable or rendered more valuable 
and intelligent service to their country in time 
of war and peace than Admiral Ammen. His 
interest in modern naval design, bis connection 
with ocean surveys, and above all with the in- 
teroceanic-canal questions, will link his name 
with the new navy as well as with the old, and 
closely identify his career with the later times 
and progress of the service. In fact, his ac- 
tivity in professional and other matters has 
continued in an exceptional manner long after 
his name was placed upon the retired list of 
the navy. 

Tothe generel reader the interest of these 
pages will doubtless be heightened by th» per- 
sonal friendship shown to exist between the 
Admiral and Gen. Grant, whose life the author 
was the means of saving when they were boys 
together in Brown County, Ohio, An appen- 
dix, prefaced by a portrait of the General, 
contains a number of letters written by Grant 
to the Admiral at various times after the out- 
break of the civi! war. 

The first chapters of the book, devoted tothe 
early naval life of the Admiral as midshipman 
and lieutenent, have a decided sea flavor, like 
Marryat’s tales, and often seem to have been 
written for the benefit of the younger otlicers 
of the service, to whom they should be both 
interesting and instructive, The Admiral’s 
advice in places becomes so practical in its na- 
ture as to include sage remarks as to the advis- 
ability of keeping receipted bills, and the 
payment of tailor’s debts, It is no more than 
just to add that this advice is extended both to 
the army and to civilians. Notwithstanding 
occasional discouragement from unpleasant 
cruises or unsatisfactory prospects of advance- 
ment, Ammen was a cordial lover of his pro- 
fession, and lost no opportunity to improve 
himself in its various branches, now by modern 
progress so greatly extended. From his skill 
and service a; Navigating and Coast Survey 
Otficer, he was much employed in duty of that 
nature, which gave him an experience that 
added greatly to his efficiency during the civil 
war, and also to the value of his services as 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation in his later 
years, 

It was his good fortune in early life to be 
associated with Rear-Admiral, then Lieute- 
nant, Du Pont, and he naturally became one of 
what was known as the Du Pont school of offi- 
cers—a body of men forming the cream of the 
navy before the war. In the volume written 
by Ammen for the war series of the Scribners, 
‘The Atlantic Coast during the Civil War,’ he 
testifies in glowing terms to the admiration in 
which Du Pont was held for his elevated and 
dignified character, as well as for his profes- 


sional skill and accomplishments, It is to be 








hoped that the relatives of Admiral Du Pont, 
who have in their possession a great amount of 
rich historical material, regarding both the 
Admiral and contemporaneous naval life, will 
not postpone too long its publication, 

Owing to bis absence upon the China station, 
then vastly nmaore remote than now, the author 
took no part in the Mexican war, seeing his 
first actual war service in the civil war. In 
1850 he went to Eurepe on leave, joining after- 
wards the Mediterranean squadron. The nar- 
rative covering this portion is interesting and 
at times quaint, and proves bim to have been 
observer. We doubt, however, the 
correctness of his opinion, given in one or two 
places in the book, as to the limitation of the 
development of yellow fever at an elevation of 
two thousand feet above the sea. The experi- 
ence of English troopsin the Blue Mountains 
in Jamaica the possibility of this 


a c.ose 


proves 
fever at a higher level. 
lt is interesting, in the light of recent events, 
to note the usage of naval officers in past times 
towards political or other refugees when within 
municipal and foreign jurisdiction. On page 
247 the autbor speaks of an incident which 
occurred to him when lying at anchor off 
Cayenne in French Guiana, as follows: 


‘* When in charge of the deck during the 
mid-watch, I wassomewhat startled by the ap- 
pearance of a man in the gangway, who step- 
ped on board, I asked him who he was, and 
what was the object of his visit. He said he 
was a political prisoner, exiled after the Coup 
d'état of Louis Napoleon. He was an educated 
man, speke English fairly, and supposed that 
he had attained his freedom through reaching 
the deck of one of our national Vessels, 1 bad 
to dispel this illusion, and told him that we 
were in a French port, enjoying its hospitali- 
ties, and could not think of violating our obli- 
gations. He insisted on the Captain's being 
informed of his presence and his demands, 
which was done-—-of course without result fa- 
vorable to his ideas. At that time criminals 
of all kinds were banished to Cayenne; whether 
this man’s story was true or false mattered 
not, whatever our individual sympathies might 
be.” 


The Admiral, then a lieutenant, was on duty 
in Baltimore at the outbreak of the war, and 
left that city during the first tumultuous days 
on horseback for Washington. He was soon 
on duty afloat, and attained his first command, 
the Seneca, in time to take part in the Port 
Royal expedition under Admiral Du Pont. 
His part in this expedition was performed with 
credit, and shortly afterwards he was trans- 
ferred to a double ender, and then to a moni- 


tor, participating in the first attack upon 
Sumter, under Du Pont. As one of the 


commanding officers of the monitors, at the 
request of the Navy Department, he joined in 
a report to the Secretary as to the qualities 
and defects of these vessels in action. This 
report was not well received at Washington, 
as the Department and the iron-menufac- 
turers were committed wholly and unreserv- 
edly to this type of vessels. In view of re 
attempts to magnify the war efficiency 
of the monitor, it would be well for students of 
our naval policy, especially as to construction, 
to read the report carefully, headed as it is by 
thesignature of Rear-Admiral (then Command- 
er) John Rodgers, : 

As Chief of the Bureau of Navigation dur- 
ing the Administration of Grant, Ammen em- 
braced every feasible opportunity to extend 
the work of the navy in time of peaca. By 
his and encouragement, Belknap 
made his successful deep-sea sounding cruises 
in the Pacific; the accurate determination of 
longitudes by telegraphy was commenced; im- 
proved methods of signalling were adopted, 
and designs and plans made for a coast-defence 


+ 
cent 


assistance 








vessel known as the Ammen 
now being constructed 

One of the final chapters of the book is de 
voted to the question of the 
Canal, and no one person, in or out of the ser- 
vice, is entitled to speak more positively and 


ram, which is 


Interoceanic 


intelligently upon this subject than the au 
thor. For more than twenty-five years he has 
advocated its practicability and desirability, 
directed surveys for its location, weighed the 


advantages of the varicus routes; and, when 
finally convinced of the superiority of the 
Nicaragua route, he became its champicn with 


an energy, tenacity, and pugnacity that are 


beginning to have their reward in the actual 

construction of the canal, 

The Indian Mutiny of Iss>. By Col, G. BR, 
Mallesop. ISM) Scribner & Welford 


CoL Macurson’s ‘Short History of the Indian 
Mutiny’ gives a compendious narrative of a 
brief, tragic, and very memorable episode in 
the history of British India’ For a century 
the English had been building up in that coun 
try an immense foreign dominion; and in this 
enterprise thev had been willing!y and loyally 
served by a native Indian army, which neces 
sarily grew as the English possessions increas 


ed, and which had of late been recruited main- 


ly from Northern India. In IS‘7, a few years 


after the conquest of the Punjab, which com) let- 


ed the empire, the whole of the N hern army 


suddenly broke Into open mutiny, shot d 


wn 
their officers, killed all the English, men, wo 
men, and children, that fell in their way, sei red 
Delhi, upset the Government over a wide area, 


and were only subdued after a bloody and 
Delhi and 


dispossessed dynasties 


des; erate contest. At Lucknow 
the representatives of 
joined and headed the revol! 


out the finest provinces of Upper India all the 


while through- 


smouldering embers of disaffection and barba 
rism blazed up. 
prise and at first nearly overpowered, 


sur- 
faced 
their assailants bold!v; they led the fighting 
tribes of the Punjab, the Sikhs and PathAns, 
ys; they re- 


The English, taken by 


against the high-caste Hindu sey 
took Delhi, held on to Lucknow, and thus 
managed to keep their feet until reinforce- 
ments arrived from out- 
burst subsided and was rapidly suppressed. 
Such a story can never fail to excite the 
interest, for it is 
disasters and hardy exploits, hairbreadth es- 
capes and savage massacres; it should be read 
and remembered by all English-speaking peo- 
ples, and Col. Malleson tells it in a vivid, en- 
thusiastic style. We must make due allowance 
for military and patriotic fervor; nor should 
we be too critical upon our author's habit of 
crowding his narrative with personal and par- 
ticular details, with of valorous 
deeds, with praise of various regiments, and 
with the names of a multitude of local heroes 
whom he desires to rescue from oblivion. All 
such things make pleasant reading for those 
who are already familiar with and love to look 
back upon the scenes, events, and personages 
of that time; but there are countries where 
almost as little is known of Indian geography 
as of the Indian army list, and the copious ar- 
ray of comparatively unknown names and 
places may embarrass a later generation of 
readers, who may wish that minor incidents 
and the by-play of subordinate actors had been 
thrown more into the background, Thirty 
pages, for example, are all too short for ade- 
quately describing the siege and storming of 
Delhi—a most brilliant feat of arms, which 
was the turning-point of the whole struggle; 
yet nearly one page is devoted to an encounter 


England, when the 


keenest fullof tremendous 


anecdotes 
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between Lieut. Hills and three horsemen, .in 
which Hills got a cut ‘‘that clave his skull to 
the brain,” though he is miraculously revived 
in a footnote. 

How did the Indian mutiny come to pass; 
what were its principal causes, the lessons that it 
taught, and the warnings it gave? On these 
points Col. Malleson’s views and conclusions may 
be usually though not unreservedly accepted. 
Every one has heard of the greased cartridges, 
which produced among the Brabminized Hindu 
sepoys a wild terror of some plot invented to 
take away their caste, so that they broke out 
into murderous revolt. But we all know that 
insurrections which begin in some small matter 
must have been fomented by larger and deeper 
circumstances—just as a gun must be loaded 
before a touch on the trigger can explode it ; 
and in 1857 the Bengal Army was heavily 
charged with explosive material, and other- 
wise in a highly excitable condition, The 
sepoys disliked the dethronement of the King 
of Oudh, for many of them were his subjects ; 
the conquest of the Punjab had overthrown 
the last native State that could cross swords 
with the English, and the sepoys believed that 
if the English were masters of India, they held 
it by the good will of the Bengal Army. No- 
thing is more common in Asiatic States than a 
mutiny of the troops ; the ruler lives in perpe- 
tual fear of then, As they are strong, so they 
wax dangerous, and the East India Company 
had to crush its own mercenaries much as the 
Sultan and the Khedive had to destroy Janis- 
saries and Mamelukes, Long before the In- 
dian sepoy actually mutinied it was known 
that he had become insclent and insubordinate, 
that discipline had become relaxed and petty 
grievances magnified ; but it was the unfortu- 
nate distribution of the suspicious cartridges 
that united all the regiments ina common con- 
spiracy. 

All this is well explained by Col, Mailleson, who 
also shows how Lord Dalhousie’s arbitrary an- 
nexations of territory had alarmed the native 
chiefs and had raised up against the English 
many bitter and influential enemies, He also 
insists repeatedly upon the discontent and deep 
hostility excited against the British Govern- 
ment by certain measures affecting the rights 
of the agricultural village communities; but 
here he is evidently writing upon a_ sub- 
ject which he totally misunderstands, There 
is no doubt, however, that some very in- 
judicious interference with the powerful land- 
lords in Oudh set the whole class against the 
English just before the insurrection began, 
and that many of the British laws and admi- 
nistrative regulations, especially the coercive 
processes against debtors, were extremely dis- 
tasteful to the people at large, who much pre- 
ferred the loose, disorderly ways of their an- 
cestors, In this sense, Col. Malleson’s state- 
ment, that ‘* the determining cause of the Mu- 
tiny of 1857 was the attempt to force Western 
ideas upon an Eastern people,” need not be dis- 
puted, although it would be more precise to say 
that the sepoys revolted because they had got 
out of hand, through over-indulgence and mis- 
management, and tbat they were joined by 
certain classes of ihe population who had lost 
power and influence under British rule, or who 
preferred Oriental laxity and lawlessness to the 
stiff régime of incorruptible but uncongenial 
foreigners. Strict execution of the laws, en- 
forcement of punctual revenue payments and 
of private liabilities, a good police and a well- 
disciplined soldiery are all Western ideas 
which cannot be impressed upon Asiatics 
without a certain degree of compulsion, and a 
little haste or over-pressure may bring about 
commotions. But the risk must be run if 





civilization is to advance, and although the 
mutiny was the outcome of various blunders 
and miscalculations, it cleared the air likea 
great thunderstorm, so that the progress of 
India towards peace, good government, and 
stability under improved political institutions 
bas since that time been remarkably rapid. 

Col. Malleson gives us, in his final chapter, 
a panegyric upon the qualities of resolution, 
energy, and endurance displayed by the Eng- 
lish in holuing, against enormous numerical 
odds, their ground during a general insurrec- 
tion in the northern provinces of India. He 
justly praises the clear-sighted audacity with 
which Sir John Lawrence and other leaders 
struck straight at the beart of the revolt when 
they determined that Deihi must be retaken at 
all bazards, concentrated their scanty forces 
upon that city, and staked everything upon 
the result of a desperate assault. He declares 
that in this hard-fought contest, as in many 
other similar predicaments, the English race 
‘*showed itself equal to difficulties which no 
other created race could have successfully 
encountered.” This encomium is perhaps 
pitched a trifle too high for the occasion. The 
English have always been a stout-hearted 
people, with a large fund of tenacity and 
steadfastness in perilous situations; and during 
the first six months of the Indian mutiny, 
when their feeble garrisons were encom- 
passed and nearly overwhelmed by rebels 
and mutineers, the highest characteristics 
of their race came out into fine promi- 
nence. But within that period the taking cf 
Delhi and the relief of Lucknow had 
broken the back of the insurrection; for as 
soon asa large body of troops from England 
could be landed, all serious danger to the Eng- 
lish Government disappeared, though there 
was prolonged resistance in certain parts of 
the country. India in 1891 is wonderfully dif- 
ferent from India in 1857; the long peace and 
tranquillity have changed the habits of the 
people; there has been a great spread of edu- 
cation, an increase of wealth, industry, com- 
fort, and of all the elements that make up a na- 
tion’s civilization. No one now cares much to 
rake up the recollections of hatred and blood- 
shed which are associated with the transient 
but for the moment internecine struggle of 
1857; yet some knowledge of the principal 
events and leading personages in that extraor- 
dinary drama is necessary to those who study 
the history of our time; and all such informa- 
tion can be readily found in Colonel Malleson’s 
book, 





Japanese Girls and Women. By Alice Mabel 
Bacon, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1891, Pp. 
333. 


A MORE charming and life-like picture of a 
hitherto undescribed portion of the world 
it would be difficult to find than Miss Bacon’s 
account of Japanese women. The faithfulness 
of the picture it is also impossible to doubt. 
Miss Bacon has enjoyed the privilege of long 
and intimate friendship with a number of Ja- 
panese ladies and has been able to study their 
thoughts and daily lives in their own homes, 
besides having been a teacher in the Peeresses’ 
School in Tokio. Her book has been careful- 
ly revised and criticised by a Japanese lady 
now in this country, and also by Mr. Griffis, 
the author of ‘The Mikado’s Empire.’ Every 
page, moreover, bears internal evidence of 
careful and exact statement and of freedom 
from exaggeration. The reader can tbere- 
fore give himself up to the enjoyment of the 
story of a strange and intensely interesting 
civilization without fear of being misled. 

The more patent features of Japanese wo- 





men’s lives have been described before—the 
utter obedience which they are trained to 
show to their fathers, their husbands, and 
especially their mothers-in-law; their invaria- 
ble grace and gentleness and their unquestion- 
ing submission to the rules of a formidable 
etiquette; and finally their extreme loyalty 
and courage when occasion demands those 
high qualities. But when all the details are 
filled in by a skilful hand, one gets the impres- 
sion of a development very high of its kind, 
and one which a European civilization will do 
well to study closely before it destroys it. If 
the changes which Japan is undergoing in 
adopting a foreign civilization are very re- 
markable, those which the women of Japan 
are about to undergo are still more extraordi- 
nary. That they will before long obtain the 
same freedorm and the same opportunities for 
education that their Western sisters now en- 
joy—and without having to endure so longa 
struggle to obtain them—tbere can be little 
doubt. It was an important moment for 
Japanese women when, ‘‘upon the 11th 
day of February, 1889, the day on which 
the Emperor, by his own act in giving 
a constitution to the people, limited his 
own power for the sake of putting his nation 
upon a level with the most civilized nations 
of the earth, he at the same time public- 
ly placed his wife upon his own level. In an 
imperial progress made through the streets of 
Tokio, the Emperor and Empress, for the first 
time in the history of Japan, rode together in 
the imperial coach, . . That this act on 
the part of the Emperor signifies the beginning 
of a new and better era, we cannot but hope.” 

There is, however, still much opposition on 
tbe part of prominent men in Japan to a 
change in the condition of women, short-lived 
as we may predict that it will be. Their ex- 
cuse is that, while such power as the husband 
has ever the wife might be abused, in fact it is 
not; that kind treatment, affection, and even 
respect for the wife are the generai rule. 
Others oppose the new system of education for 
girls on the ground that it makes them unwo- 
manly. The manners of the girls educated in 
the missionary schools are especially severely 
criticised as being extremely brusque and awk- 
ward, The author herself expresses the hope 
that means can be found by which the charin 
of manner which is the distinguishing feature 
of the Japanese woman may not be lost by 
contact with our Western shortness and rough- 
ness, 

Interesting side-lights are thrown upon the 
servant question in Japan, and upon the dis- 
gust which the well-born Japauese feel for 
trade, and upon the artistic and literary plea- 
sures which engross the time of Japanese men 
who have passed middle life—pleasures which 
the Japanese believe cannot be appreciated or 
even understood by the material Americans. 
But where every page is interesting, the re- 
viewer has only to urge that every one should 
read the book for himself. 





A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations, 
Ancient-and Modern. With illustrations 
from American and English authors, and 
explanatory notes. Compiled by John De- 
voe Belton. G. P. Putnam’sSons, 1891. 


Mr. Betton’s title-page sufficiently indicates 
his sckeme: he first translates more or less lite- 
rally the foreign phrase, and then exemplifies 
its use by one or more citations from books, 
magazines, and newspapers. But he frequent- 
ly cites French authors as weil as English and 
American, in an English version, and in per- 
haps a score of instances he omits to mention 
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the writer quoted. Nor is he uniform in his 
mode of designating the source of a phrase: 
his rule is to append it directly, in parenthesis, 
but he sometimes gives it in the course of his 
explanatory note, and sometimes leaves it to 
be stated in the illustrative passage, when he 
doubtless does not hold himself responsible for 
the correctness of the attribution. There is, 
further, an inconsistency in the use of two 
sizes of type, the editor generally, but not al- 
ways, appropriating the larger for himself. 
Typographical nicety, indeed, bas not been 
carried far enough, though the proof-reading 
as a whole has been careful. The superfluous 
but defensible comma in Fx pede, Herculem 
is omitted in the succeeding Ex ungue leonem. 
On p. 89 and elsewhere Chateaubriand is given 
an accent on the first a; on p. 50 we find 
‘*Louis Phillipe”; on p. 166, ‘Abbé Migré.” 
Créme, p. 84; sufftt, p. 61; desirer, p. 77; dine, 
p. 101, are other examples of carelessness, to 
which we may add the Greek words on p. 223 
and ‘‘Sosie” on p. 101 (beside the correct form 
Sosia). On p. 57, the lines of Shakspere’s son- 
net are wrongly divided, with a sad effect 
upon the metre. 

Mr. Belton draws freely for bis illustra- 
tions on Thackeray, Scott, De Quincey, Ches- 
terfield, Burke, Bacon, Matthew Arnoid, 
Fielding, Macaulay, Montaigne, Heine, By- 
ron, and many lesser lights. As the work 
grows he becomes oppressed by the material 
available, and he treats us to many condensed 
groups of familiar quotations (mostly unillus- 
trated) derived from Horace, Ovid, Virgil, 
Goethe, La Rochefoucauld, from the French, 
etc, These are not inserted in their alphabett- 
cal order, but appear in one or other of the 
four indexes, Latin (much the largest), 
French, German, and Italian (the least ample). 
As groups, however, they cannot be discovered 
from the index, 

In the main, Mr. Belton’s translations are 
exact even if sometimes too literal and ineie- 
gant. ‘* The earthly happiness” (das irdische 
Glick), p. 76, “*the repentance is long” (die 
Reu ist lang), p. 113, involve an unidiomatic 
use of the definite article. Peauté du diable 
is explained to be the “transitory beauty of 
youth and freshness,” but transitory does not 
enter into the notion. Deus ex machina is 
baldly translated ‘‘a god out of a machine,” 
where *‘a god from the (stage) machinery” 
would have been better. To define in petto by 
‘*secretly ” is to miss the implication of long- 
ing, as, ‘‘a President in petto,” 7. e., a would- 
be President. The Horatian Omne tulit pune- 
tum is rendered “‘ carries every point,” instead 
of wins all the suffrages.” ‘‘ Avenger” isnot 
the proper word for vindex in dignus vindice 
nodus, but rather ‘“‘deliverer” (Toussaint 
Louverture). The Romans fastened a wisp of 
hay to the horns of dangerous cattle (f@num 
in cornu), not, we may be sure, ‘‘as a warn- 
ing,” but te prevent goring. 

We would have refrained from these minute 
criticisms in the case of a poorer book. Mr. 
Belton has rendered a good service on a good 
plan and with much painstaking. We hope 
his manual may pass through many editions, 





Recollections of President Lincoln and his Ad- 
ministration, By L. E. Chittenden, his 
Register of the Treasury. Harper & Bros. 
SvO, pp. viii, 470, 

Mr. CHITTENDEN’Ss book belongs to the valu- 

able class of authentic memorials of a great 

historic time. He was an active Republican 
politician in Vermont in the State canvass of 

1500, who, after the State election in Septem- 

ber, stumped parts of Pennsylvania and New 





Jersey for Lincoln, under the direction of the 
National Committee. He was then appointed 
a member of the Peace Conference which met 
in Washington simultaneously with the meet- 
ing of the Confederate Provisional Govern- 
ment at Montgomery. He was secretary of 
the caucus of Republican members of the 
Conference, Mr. Chase being the chairman, 
and the relations thus established led to his 
being appointed Register of the Treasury when 
Mr. Chase became Secretary. 

Mr. Lincoln admitted him to his friendship, 
and occasionally would take refuge in the 
Register’s office as a ‘‘retreat” in which he 
could rest for an hour, undisturbed by the 
crowds of politicians and free from the inces- 
sant crush of visitors at the White House 
The Register’s responsible but routine duties 
were those with which the public bad little to 
do, and one can well imagine that the hum- 
drum quiet of his private office was like a 
land-locked haven to an ocean-tossed mariner, 
when the President slipped in fora while. He 
compared it to the ‘* retreat” to which devout 
Catholics occasionally resort to rest and re 
fresh the soul for another bout with the 
world,the flesh, and the devil. He was allowed 
to have there the absolute quiet, at least, of 
the monk’s retreat, and Mr. Chittenden 
adopted the discreet policy of letting him talk 
or keep silence, as his mood might be, without 
assuming to play either the father-confessor 
or the over-attentive host. It is a picture full 
of buman interest and sympathy, that of the 
weary man, sore burdened with the cares of 
state, finding thus in the inner room of one of 
the chief accountants of the Treasury the soli- 
tude he yearned for, the *‘seciety where none 
intrudes,” though the ‘“‘pathiess woods” and 
the ‘** sounding shore ” were hopelessly beyond 
his reach. 

The best proof, perbaps, of Mr. Chittenden’s 
discretion is the fact that the material added 
to the biography of Mr. Lincoln, in these in- 
terviews, is not large. We get some things 
of great value, but the familiar footing on 
which the Register was put with the Presi- 
dent gave the means at other times to learn 
much of Mr. Lincoln’sheartand mind. Weget 
toth directly and incidentally new exhbibitiors 
of the clear insight which 
once to the heart of things 


a7 


so Often went at 
the 
ment that was the end of argument; the abso- 


lucid state- 


lute devotion to great purposes which made 
each separate resolution take its proper place 
as a clear cut means to the end, the genial 
philosophy which never took thought of his 
dignity or demarded attention, the abounding 
charity and sympathy which made the unfor- 
tunate and the suffering feel of kin to him. 

Some of the scenes which Mr. Chittenden bas 
described are very telling. Such is the visit 
of the Peace Conference to the President-elect 
at Willard’s Hotel. The unknown man, the 
uncertain quantity in national affairs, takes 
definite shape before friends and enemies who 
are equally curious and wistful, in the tremen- 
dous crisis, to learn what manner of man is to 
head the Administration. His homely ease, bis 
entire possession of bimself, his true and firm 
touch of important questions, the Socratic 
skill with which he turned or parried every 
embarrassing thrust, come fresh asa new reve- 
lation to us who have studied him t& 
of his history. How must it have come to 
those who came to sneer, but stayed under a 
spell of hearty admiration ! 

There is another chapter which is also of capi- 
tal importance in helping understand the man. 
It is the last in the book, in which is given the 
fullest utterance by Mr. Lincoin of his reli- 
gious beliefs which has appeared in what pur- 


the end 





Faith in a di 
vine ruler of the universe bad become a con- 
soling refuge to the human ruler, con:cious of 
the weakness of human means and methods in 
the convulsion of an unexampled 
The fact that serious minds on 


ports to be his own language. 


civil war 
both sides in 
such a struggle could exercise faith in the same 
God, and hope for victory by a Providential 
overruling, is nothing strange. In proportion 
as they had greatness enough to understand 
the tremendous events in which they had a 
part, they would 
their powers 


realiza how infinitesimal 
were, compared to the unseen 
forces at work upon nations Napoleon's fa 
talism was only one mode of recognizing the 
infinite unseen. A more modest and more feel 
iag man, like Lincoln, would be naturally led 
to the trust in a personal Providence which 
has been the consolation of ages; and as be has 
tried to find the right amid sore doubts, he 
cultivates, even with conscious effort, the faith 
that what thus seems to him right cannot be 
vanquished, 


Mr. Chittenden makes a mistake in treating 


what Lincoln said to bim as if it convicted 
other biographers of slander. The scepticism 
of careless youth, when a curiously active 


mind was wrestling with ignorance and half 
truths as he physically wrestled with village 
bullies, is quite consistent with a saddened and 
ripened intellect seeking the comfort of re- 
liance on superbuman help when be feels him 
self the sport of contending elements The 
passage from that youth to that manhood is 
bot incredible, however great may be the won 
der and the pathos of it. 

And so, in other parts of the book, the inci 
dents and historical facts which Mr. Chitten- 
den gives us of bis own knowledge are full of 
interest, and are warmly welcomed, though 
his criticisms of others are as fallible as theirs 
would be of him. The phases of men and 
things which hebas seen he bas seen vividly 
and tells gray hically, but they are phases and 
not the whole, The world will carefully sift 
and garver his new material, and will give full 
weight to his testimony; but it will still treat 
him as the witness to partial thoughimportant 
facts, and not as one authoritatively summing 
up the case, 

Some of the most noteworthy of the chap- 
ters inthe book have nothing to do with Lin- 
are the pictures of Gen. Scott and 
during the last 
Administration; the 
counting of the Presidential vote and the ac- 
tion of Mr. Breckinridge as Vice-President; 
the description of the vast hospitals in the 
campaign of IN4, and the endless trains of am- 
Lulances bearing the wounded from the Poto- 
macto Meridian Hill; the advance of Early 
upon the city, and the fighting at the Monoca- 
cy and afterwards around the Blair homestead 
at Silver Springs. In 
drawn scenes Mr. Chittenden has made a use- 
ful contribution to our knowledge of that 
time, and has set a good, though tardy, exam- 
ple to the veterans of both the civil and the 
military service who have postponed commit- 
ting their memories to writing. 


coln, Such 


his conduct and influence 


weeks of Rucbanan’s 


. 


these and other well 





Letters and Correspondence of John Henry 
Newman during his life in the English 
Church, witha brief autobiography. Edited, 
at Cardinal Newman’s request, by Anne 
Mozley. 2 vols. Longmans, Green & Co, 
1800, 

Tue nine hundred pages of these bulky vol- 

umes add but little to our knowledge of the 

public life of Newman and his passage from 
the Angiican to the Roman Church, but they 
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add a good deal to our knowledge of his pri- 
vate character, and it is of a sort that is 
very favorable to him. His was a remarkable 
family, and his correspondence with his mother 
and his sisters has at no time any touch of con- 
descension, nor was there call for any. The 
tragedy of his ‘‘ perversion” culminates in his 
letters to Mrs. John Mozley and her replies, 
and the correspondence is equally honorable to 
brother and sister. The mentions of F, W. New- 
man are few and brief, but kind so far as they 
go, which is not beyond the younger brother's 
Calvinistic stage. A brother Charles is only 
mentioned as in some sense the black sheep of 
the family. Had the book been autobiographi- 
cal throughout, its interest would have been 
greatly enhanced, but it must have merely re- 
produced the ‘ Apologia.’ The autobiography 
ends at 1832, when Hawkins, the Provost of 
Oriel, cut off Newman’s pupils, aud he went 
abroad with Hurrell Froude. The account of 
this is very full, as befits its importance in 
Newman’s mind, for he says that but for this, 
humanly speaking, there would have been no 
Tractarian movement. 

The autobiography is written in the third 
person, which relieves a little its intense self- 
consciousness, This, however, is everywhere 
in the book—in the letters and in Newman’s 
comments upon them, written for the most 
part in his old age. It reaches its climax in 
the account of his fever in Sicily, the ghastly 
particulars of which are, along the course of 
several years, fished up from the gaps in his 
delirium, His would-be humility and must-be 
self - assertion and self - consciousness suggest 
Tennyson’s St. Simeon Stylites. Nothing he 
ever thought or said or did fails of importance 
to his backward gaz3, The charm of his epis- 
tolary style is much inferior to that of his ser- 
mons and other formal writings, which read 
as if they wrote themselves; but they did not, 
for see vol. ii,, p. 228: 

‘*] write, I write again: 1 write a third 
time in the course of six months. Then I 
take the third: I literally fill the paper with 
corrections, so that another person could not 
readit. Ithen write it out fair for the printer. 
I put it by; Itake it up; 1 begin to correct 
again: it will not do. Alterations multiply, 
pages are rewritten, little lines sneak in and 
crawl about. ‘the whole page is disfigured ; I 
write again ; I cannot count how many times 
this process is repeated,” 

The editor was chosen by Cardinal New- 
man, and part of her work was submitted to 
his criticism. There is certainly too much of 
it, as it has come to us, with a good deal that 
is notrelevant to Newman’s character or the 
Oxford movement. The lady’s spirit is much 
better than her style, which sometimes leaves 
us in the dark as to her meaning. ‘The best 
account of the famous Tract 90, of 1841, 
is by the late Dean Church in a letter to 
one of Newman’s most valued friends, New- 
man’s friendships are the most attractive 
feature of the book, after his relations to his 
mother and sisters. That with Keble was very 
beautiful, though not so perfect as that witb 
J. W. Bowden. The strain of Newman’s se- 
cession on Keble’s Tory Anglicanism, which 
apparently never had one conscious Rome- 
ward inclination, any more than Pusey’s 
{though the three walked pari passu up to 
Tract 90 and beyond), was naturally immense, 
and that he was equal to it proves how great 
his love for Newman was. The extravagance 
of Newman’s over-estimate of Hurrell Froude, 
always a wonder, especially to those who have 
in mind the spiteful insolence and crudity of 
Froude’s ‘ Remains,’ is better understood in 
the light of his letters, which make up in per- 
sonal kindliness for what they lack in large 
intelligence, 





The commentary of these volumes on the 
‘Apologia’ helps but little our understanding 
of the Tractarian movement, Certain things 
appear less pivotal here than there. Newman 
goes on after one thing and another, less con- 
scious of definitive results than the ‘ Apologia’ 
represents, We feel how slow he was to see 
that he was going to Rome, and how reluc- 
tantly he went. The concluding part of these 
volumes gives a much livelier sense than the 
‘Apologia’ of his agony of heart and mind 
from 1848 to 1845, when he went over. 
They also give us a much livelier sense of 
the rancorous enmity of a certain Golightly, 
whom Newman had disappointed of the curacy 
at Littlemore. But for his stirring up of the 
Tract 90 business, Newman might have died 
an Anglican, The most painful aspects of the 
book are Newman's intellectual narrowness— 
his scholarship was little more than an un- 
scholarly absorption in patristic literature— 
and the general lack of moral seriousness in 
his relations to the Tractarian movement. 
The everlasting talk is of conformity to the 
dogmatic and ritualistic standards of the 
early Church, almost as if there were no 
standards of ideal truth and righteousness. 
One reading only these volumes would get a 
very imperfect idea of Newman’s spiritual 
depth and passion for holiness; and those who 
know hito best will do well to refresh them- 
selves after these arid sands at the fountain of 
his ‘ Parochial and Piain Sermons,’ which are 
the best he has to give, 





The Log of a Jack Tar; with O’Brien’s Cap- 
tivity in France, Edited by Commander V. 
Lovett Cameron, R.N. [Adventure Series. ] 
London: T, Fisher Unwin; New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

THE first part of this volume is supposed to 
have been written by a sailor named James 
Choyce, and describes his adventures in differ- 
ent parts of the world between the years 1793 
and 1822. Commandor Cameron states in the 
preface that there can be no manner of doubt 
about the truth of the narrative, but he offers 
no evidence in proof of this assertion, and the 
confusion of dates and other indications war- 
rant a certain amount of scepticism on the 
subject, For instance, on cne of his whaling 
voyages Choyce describes an adventure with 
savages in the straits of Panther (Pantar ?) on 
June 24, 1814, and, after cruising for many 
months in the Pacific, he reaches England on 
Christmas Day, 1813, after an absence of more 
than two years! Exact dates add much to the 
truthful appearance of any kind of story, and 
this guileless old man of the sea and his distin- 
guished editor would have made a better case 
if they had been more careful in this respect. 
Setting aside the question of authenticity, the 
lover of adventures will find Choyce’s story 
replete with curious and exciting incidents, 
but the man bitnself seems to have been an 
unmitigated rascal. He sacrificed his friends 
without compunction in order to carry out 
his plans, and did not hesitate to take service 
against his native country. The Spanish rul- 
ers Of Peru and Chili, among whom he spent 
some years of captivity, were only too lenient 
to him and the other drunken ruffians who 
were captured with him, and the reader will 
find it ditlicult to take a sympathetic view of 
his misfortunes, 

Capt. O'Brien, whose extraordinary escapes 
from French prisons in the years 1807 and 1808 
are related in the second half of the volume, 
was a Sailor of a very different stamp. Full of 
resource and of indomitable courage, he finally 
succeeded in escaping, with three of his fellow- 





prisoners, from the terrible subterranean pri- 
sons of Bitche; and his comrades owed their 
liberty entirely to his coolness and sagacity. 
His story, several editions of which were 
published after his return to England, bears 
every evidence of accuracy and veracity, and 
possesses an ipterest as thrilling as that of 
‘Monte Christo.’ Before he was sent to the 
dungeons of Bitche he was imprisoned at Ver- 
dun, whence he made two efforts to escape, 
which ended in his recapture when almost 
within reach of liberty. So innumerable were 
the risks of travelling on foot through many 
miles of an enemy’s country, well patrolled by 
gendarmes, that the reader is kept in suspense 
up to the very last page as to the result of the 
third venture. Thanks to the gallant Captain, 
this volume may be fairly considered as up to 
the standard of the series. 





A Short History of Political Economy in Eny- 
land, from Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee, 
By L. L. Price. [University Extension Se- 
ries.} London: Methuen & Co, 1891, 

Mr. Price has made a very readable book, 

which is at the same time sufficiently critical 

and substantially accurate. Of course no one 
can expect to master the science of political 
economy by reading this sketch of 200 pages, 
but it is quite possible to get from it an idea of 
the general scope of economic thought during 
the past century. Mr. Price does not assume 
to offer criticai estimates of his own, or ob- 
trude his own opinions, although he is natural- 
ly somewhat affected by the socialistic ten- 
dency of the recent English writers, He in- 
clines to the view that the lower grades of 
mankind can somehow be legislated upward, 
and he is not free from the current misconcep- 
tion of what is involved in free competition. 

Thus, he seems to agree with Toynbee in the 

statement concerning Adam Smith, that ‘‘ he 

did not live to witness the distress which ac- 

companied free competition in tie early part 

of this century.” How any one can consider 
that the industrial régime of that period was 
one of free competition passes comprehension, 

Such a view seems to ignore totally the im- 

mense work in the removal of restrictions that 

gives its glory to this century of English his- 
tory. 

This, however, is but aslight blemish, and 
in the main Mr. Price is conspicuously fair 
and just in his characterizations. There isa 
very judicious admixture of biographical de- 
tail, which not only gives some color to the 
statements of theory, but is also of value as 
showing the allowance that must be made for 
the personal equation in every development of 
science by human beings, In the case of 
Jevons perhaps Mr, Price does not sufficiently 
state his theory of value, which has had a good 
deal of influence upon later writers, notably 
upon Prof. Marshall. Such abstruse matters 
as this could of course not be adequately dis- 
cussed within the limits here set, but the im- 
portance of the subject might have been indi- 
cated. But upon the whole, regarded as an 
introductory sketch, this book may be com- 
mended to the general reader as perhaps as 
good as anything that is attainable in sma!! 
compass ; nor is it undeserving of the atten- 
tion of economists, 





An Introduction to the Study of Botany. By 
Edward Aveling, D.S.C., Lond. With 271 
illustrations and a glossary of over iJ 
words. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.; New York: Macmillan, 1891. Small 
8vo, pp. iv., 363, 

THIs book is designed to be of service to per- 

sons who intend to offer themselves for exami- 


a2 
June 4, 1891] 
nation in botany at South Kensington snd at 
the London University matriculation. After 
a short general introduction, some two hun- 
dred pages are devoted to the dissection and 
description of eighteen or twenty con 
plants, such as the buttercup, orpine, | 
pea, primrose, dandelion, daisy, F 
hemlock, ete. Every part of the plant is 
minutely described, and many illustrations 
and diagrams accompany the text. 
elementary work this portion of the book is 
overloaded with technicalities. A buttercup 
may be entomophilous, dichogamous, 
protandrous, and its monogyncecial fruit 
an e’wrio of acbenes; but all this is sure- 
ly too mysterious and repulsive for a be- 








For an 


and 


ginner. The next ninety pages are de- 
yoted to structural botany, beginning with 


the vegetable cell, and so developing the 
subject to the fruit. We miss the well-known 
illustrations which so many text-books have 
borrowed from Sachs, and in place of them 
are figures whose only merit, in many in- 
stances, is originality. Throughout the book 
a Latin or Greek derivation is generally given 
to technical terms, and here, too, is originali- 
ty. For instance, the for 
bemlock, is said to be derived from coxa, hem- 
lock; but this Greek word means dust or asies, 
and xwveov is hemlock. So also regma, an ex- 
plosive fruit, should be derived from ; 
a fracture, and not from peyua, something dyed 
ore ored 

The American publishers evidently hope that 
the treatise may be used in America, and, 
indeed, many of the plants selected for study 
are as common here as they are in England; 
but for American students the advice to pur- 
chase microscopes and microscoyie supphes of 
a certain London dealer is somewhat inappro. 
priate, 


Conium, name 





Studies ti Statistics: Social, Political, and 
Medical. By Blundell Longstaff. 
With maps and diagrams, El. 


ward Stanford, 1S01. 


George 
London: 


Mr. LonGstaFF has done his best to overcome 
by the elegance of this volume the usually arid 
and repellent aspect of statistical informa- 
The superficial qualities of binding, pa- 
per, and type are of the highest order, while 
the more essential attributes of maps and dia- 
gram; leave nothing to be desired in their me- 
chanical execution. But the volume has much 
more solid merits than such as appeal merely to 
the eye, and we note with pleasure that the au- 
thor defines at the outset the necessary, although 
generally misunderstood, qualifications of the 
statistician. Acquaintance with mathematics 
and scientific methods of calculation is but a 
minor consideration, 


tion, 


‘The primary requisite is a logical mind and 
a sound logical training; the second (and not 
less important) is a good general knowledge of 
the subject to which the figures under con- 
$1 leration relate. Only a chemist is likely to 
derive information from a new chemical ex- 
periment; in like manner the statistician must 
be now a banker, now a farmer, now a mer- 
chant, now a doctor, according as he is mani- 
pulating figures relating to currency, crops, 
tariffs, or causes of death.” 

We can do nothing more than call atten- 
tion to a few of the points brought out by Mr. 
Longstaff. Perhaps that of most general im- 
portance relates to the correct determination 
of the comparative death-rate of a commu- 
unity. This is not to be found by dividing 
the number of inhabitants by the numter 
of deaths, It is necessary also to ascer- 
tain the number of births, the amount of !m- 
migration and emigration, with particulars as 
to age and sex, and a’so to know the propor- 
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Nation. 


the 


y the first year of life the 


several ages, Ihus, 


excess cf 





ale infants is 





large; and ag 


after the 





thirty-fifth year females die less 
rapidly than males. Between the ages cf ten 
and fifteen years the death-rate for both sexes 
is under four per thousand, while I ne 
and over seventy-five it is considerably above 
one hundred and sixty. The composition of a 
population, therefore, must be carefully 


analy zed before 


health. There is no question that 


of all growing cities is not so good as the 
figures generally given would indicate nd 


that most country districts are 





is now 
the lowest ever known, having dropped to 175 
in 18SS. This signifies that the mean duratior 
of human life bas increased several years ove! 
that given in 
the greater part of this 


the English Life Tables, and that 


increased life is lived 


during the most useful period, between the 
Some of this 


ages of twenty and sixty years. 


gain is due to the diminished virulence of 
zymotic diseases, the death-rate from fever 
having fallen since 1850 by nearly 60 per cent. 


Searlet fever, diphtheria, diarrl ma, ar 





sis are all considerab!y less fatal than formerly; 








cancer and diseases of the lungs, heart, ain, 
and kidneys are all more f 1. Diphtheria, it 
seems, is far more fatal in rural districts than 
in large towns; diarrl«ea, on the other hand, 
being more fatal in the city than in the coun 


try. 

As showing the utility of researches of this 
kind, we may mention the curves constructed 
by Mr. Longstalf for the purpose of 


the relations of different dis 


making 
more apparent 
eases, That the curves of croup and diphtheria 
should be nearly yarallel will cecasion little 
surprise, although the evidence is value as 
But a 
tion of great importance may perhaps beder. red 


verifying existing theories generaliza 


from the striking similarity, amounting almos 


to identity, of the curves of erysipelas and puer 


peral fever. A connection is also suggested with 


scarletina, with pleurisy, with rheumati 


fever, and with rheumatism of the heart. Mr. 





Longstaff’s investigations are, of « 


urse, no 





a character to suggest the nature of the causes 
affecting disea-e, but it is obvious that the 
medical profession may be greatly ¢ 





the work of determining these causes by suc 
hints as these. We will only add that typhus 


fever seems ina fair way to become ex 


The alarming extravagance of our Govern- 











ment is indicated by comparing the cost of 
the last English census, considerably i 
$1,000,000, h the amount provided for our 
census of last year, which was $f 
exclusive of printing, engraving, binding, ete 
No one knows what it will cost before we get 
through with it, while it is discred 
vance by the scandalous partisanship w 
which it has been conducted. Mu interest- 
ing information concerning the m¢ nts of 
population has been extracted by Long 
staff from the census reports, but it wou 
have been well to delay the publication 
these results until the reports the rrent 
censuses were available. He firds that the 

ngland from § a 4 

y makes t r the gra 
tion frem England l r re 
every year some 1.4), births to “0,000 deaths, 
so that population increases naturally at 
every day. The amount gratior } 
immigration cannot be ascertains but the 
natives ndon are bu er t. of its 
population 

The labor required to prepare such a volume 
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lectual iiisioiens to the fountain-head simehd r 


for themselves the novels of Mr. Meredith.” 
Such converts enthusiasm can often make much 
The question of 


more readily than criticism, 


Mr. Meredith’s genius may be put one side; | 
| entire and following meekly in her wake, the 


but this little volume of damnatory reproach to 
the stupid fellow-countrymen of the novelist, 
and of triumpbant chanting of tke pean over his 
victory, is as little deserving the name of a 


“study ” 
tania.” We do not approve of a frequent use 
of the rhetorical schoolmaster’s standard in 
judging of a book, but in this case we think it 
will serve. Here is a single sentence ccn- 


cerning which it is to be premised only that 


the gentlemen in it, the husband and the lover, 


have just been compared to ‘* two respectable 
carriage-horses” harnessed with a ‘‘ young 
war-steed” (the heroine), who is described as 
‘perilously poised upon every incalculable im- 


pulse” and ‘‘scatterbrained upon all the ugly 


The Nation. 
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brinks in her career.” The author goes on 
thus: ‘* No wonder the unhappy Saxon gentle 
men allied to this wild and too lovely Hiberni- 
an lost their heads and turned tail when it 
came to a choice of swallowing her whole and 


obedient satellites,” etc. We have only to 
add that the thoughts of this writer gallop 


| very much after the pace of her metaphors, 


in the critical sense as ‘‘ Rule Brit- | 
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- . The work is distinguished by verve, by 
c close and wide observation of the ways and cities 
of many men, by touches of a reflection which is 
neither shallow nor charged with the trappings 
and suits of weightiness; and in many ways, not 
—Saturday Review. 

**Notable fora very powerful plot well worked 
out, Theauthor writes clear, crisp, vigorous 
English, 
of German student doings and duelings are pi- 
— Academy. 





For sale by all booksellers; or willbe sent by mail on 


receipt of price by the publishers, 
& CO.,, 


3, AND 5 BoD St.. New YORK. 


“Com t of Maine. 


CAPE ROSIER. 


Penobscot Bay, 50 miles nearer Boston and the 


The descriptions of London life and | . ” 
exhaustion, 


**A Story of the Far Nortb- | 
Half cloth, with spe- | 


effort, 
| By EGerton CAsrLe. No 74, Town aad | 


Exhaustion. 


HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 
and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. The 
Acid Phosphate supplies the 
phosphates, thereby relievin 
exhaustion and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to 


' the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krovut, Van Wert, O., says 
ricsaeaty beneficial in nervous 


Dr. S. T. NEwman, St, Louis, Mo 
says: 
“ A remedy of great service in man} 


i forms of exhaustion,’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR, I, 


West than Bar Harbor, Mt, Desert, are offered | 


for sale in parcels of five and ten acres and up- 
wards, These lands comprise over ten miles 
of almost continuous shore-frontage in one of 
the boldest and most beautiful sections on the 
coast, twelve hours’ journey from Boston. 
They front upon fine barbors, have beautiful 
rocky shores, beaches, woods, and mountain 


_—_ 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ** Horsford’s"' 
is printed on the label, All others are spurious, 





. ns : : | Never sold in bulk. 
The lands of the ‘** Cape Rosier Associates *’ on | 


A TREATISE ON MASSAGE. 


By DOUGLAS GRAHAM, M.D. 
New Edition. Octavo, 342 pages. 
Ma'led to any part of the world for 82.75 by 


DAMRELL & UPHAM, Boston, Mass. 


‘This treatise is of the highest fntrinsic value. Fu'l 
of valuable and precise information, it never becomes 


| dry or uninteresting. American humor sparkles i: 


views, The drives along the shores and among | 
the hills are very varied and beautiful. New | 
wharves bave been built, and new connections | 


with daily trains and steamboats established. 
In these lands is offered an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to purchase for very small sums rine 
and perfectly protected seashore estates, The 
lands will not be sold for speculation or in 
small lots, 


ALFRED BOWDITCH, 

HENRY PARKMAN, 

J. MURRAY HOWE 
27 School Street, Boston, Mass, 


N ELEGANTLY BOUND SET OF 
the Nation oe = Address Capt. Theo. Favror, 
Highland Falls, N 


> Trustees, 








almostevery page. A vein of strong common-sense 
runs throughout. The arrangement is excellent.”— 
The London Practitioner, March, 181. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO 
PUBLISHERS 
6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 
announce with satisfaction a new series of schoo. 
readers—The Normal Course in Reading (Toid- 


Powell), unique in des gn, attractive in style, 
pedagogical in matter and arrangement. 


Catalogue giving full information sent, post- 
paid, on application. 





MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
Send for illustrated handbook. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 








June 4, 1891] 
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LONGMAN 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 


(NEW VOLUME.) 
BOSTON. 


By Hesry Carnot Lopes, author of ‘ Alexander Hamil- 
ton,’ ete. With two Maps. 12mo, $1.25. 


NEW YORK. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. With three Maps. 
$1.25. 

** For this, his most recent achievement fn literature, 
Mr. Roosevelt deserves much praise. To have madea 
clear story out of the mass of material in print and 
manuscript, and to have avoided discursive discus- 
sions, is to have performed a highly creditable feat. 
. ~The Critic. 


12mo, 


. 


THE WATERING PLACES 
OF THE VOSGES. 


By Henry W. WOLFF, author of * Rambles in the Black 
Forest,’ etc. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


ESSAYS, REVIEWS, AND 
ADDRESSES. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., etc, Selected and Revised 
by the autnor. 
Vol. II. Ecclesiastical: Historical. S8vo, pp. vill.- 
576, $2.50. Just published. 


*,* Vol.I. Personal: Political. $2.50. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE “OLD WATER-COLOR” 
SOCIETY 


(Now the Royal Society of Painters {n Water-Colors). 
By Joun Lewis Rocet. With Biographical Notices 
of its Older and of allits Deceased Members and As- 
soclates. Preceded by an Account of English Water 
Color Art and Artists in the Eighteenth Century. 
2 vols., royal 8vo, $12.50. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


SUMMER READING. 


Tauchnitz Edition. 2,600 volumes 
of the best English Fiction, at 50 cents a vol- 
ume. Good paper and print, in bound form. 
A valuable addition to every library. From 
85 cents to $1.30, bound. 

French Books, clean and interesting 
for young and old alike: Nouvelle Collection, 
Charpentier, 75 cents a volume, by Fabre, 
Chalmette, Theuriet, and others, Many other 
French Novels on band, 

German Fiction, Scheffel, Marlitt, 
Heimburg, Werner, Spielhagen, and others, 
Lists on application, 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
(Established 1848) 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





-§. B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassau Street, New York, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent 
gratis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN. 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Pu ishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


: Subscription to fore 
Foreign Books, rlodieals, Tauchnita ‘Britbon 
uthors. ‘atal eson 
plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont se Boston. 

















V 





S, GREEN & Co.’s LIST. 


GREEK LYRIC POETRY. 


A Complete Collection of the Surviving Passages from 
the Greek Song-Writers. Arranged, with Prefatory 
Articles, Introductory Matter, and Commentary. 
By George S. FaRNELL, M.A. Svo, pp. xvi.-490, $5.00. 


AN ELEMENTARY 
TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 


For the Use of Schools. By Eprra Arrxery, late Scholar 
of Girton College, and Certificated Student in First 
class Honors of the Universality of Cambridge. With 
131 Illustrations. Crown Svo, $1.50, 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
QUAIN’S 
ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY. 


The Tenth Edition. Edited by Epwarp ALBERT Scr \ 
FER, F.R.S., Professor of Physiology and Histology 
in University College, London, and GroRGE DANCER 
THANE, Professorof Anatomy in University College. 


London. (In Three Volumes.) 
Vol.I. PartI. Embryology. By Professor Scha 
fer. Illustrated by 200 Engravings, many of which 


are colored. 

Vol. I. PartIl. General Anatomy or Histology 
By Professor Schiifer. Lllustrated by nearly 500 En 
gravings,many of which are colored, Royal 8vo, 
$4.00, (Very shortly.) 

Vol. I, PartI. Osteology. 
Illustrated by 168 Engravings. 
(Ready.] 


Royal 8vo, $3.00. [Ready.] 


By l’rofessor Thane. 


Royal Svo, $3.00 


15 East 16th St., New York. 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Booksand Periodicals 
828 Broadway, New York, 

Employs no agents in Europe, but has bis OWN 

OFFICES at 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C.; 

Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 
any other firm. 

Books for Libraries, Professors, and 
aspecialty. Also rare and scarce books and sets 
of periodicals, 

FOREIGN BOOKS. 

We have unrivalled facilities for tmporting all 
foreign books through our different branches in Paris 
and London, French books coming free of duty under 
the new tariff law. 

Large stock of French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
books always on hand. 

Catalogues on special subjects, or inquiries in recard 
to technical, scientific, or works in any department 
of human thought, will receive our prompt attention 

Send for our complete Catalogue. 


BRENTANO’S, 


5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Students 





Ready June 10-—A Limited Edition of 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
With an Introduction by W. J. Rours, and seventeen 
Etchings by 
PAUL AVRIL. 


Address DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 


“$49 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


DARE AND STANDARD SECOND- 
hand Books. Books purchased forcash. Cata 
logues issued. E. W. Jomwsomn, 1336 Bway, N. Y. City. 





What 
is 





TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 


Ttwill pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


Ry E.C.STED- 
MAS and E.&. 
HUTCHINSOS 








Few Recent Books. 
the Lily of the 
Valley. 


A 


Ursula, 


By Honore pe Barzac. Translated by Katha- 
rive Prescott Wormeley. 2 vola, I2mo, 
half russia: uniform with prev is volumes 


in our Ba Zac Series, $1.50 each. 


A Question of Love. 


Story of Jjfe Transiated from 
French of T. Combe by Annie 
16mo, cloth, 


A Book o’ Nine Tales. 


Swiss I 


With Interludes. By Arvo Bares, author of 
‘A Lad'’s Love," * Albrecht,’ etc. lémo, 
cloth, 2 is 

A Violin Obligato, 

And Other Stories) By MarnGaret Crosny 

16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


One of Our Conquerors. 


A new Novel. By Gronge Merepirns 1 vo 


16mo., ¢ th, % form with opuiar ed 
tion of . $19 


Meredith's novels 


Power Through Repose. 


By ANNI§ PAYSON CALL. Bi 16me, 
cloth, $2.00, 
** Char x first page to last.""—Rogton 
Times. 


Positive Religion. 


Essays, Fragmet 
RY ALLEN, 


ts,an? Hints. By Josrra Hes- 


suthor of * Christian History in 


its Three Great Periods,” *‘ Hebrew Meno and 
Times," ete. I6mo0,. cloth, $1.75, 
Dreams. 

By OLtve SCHREINER, author of *The Story of 
an African } 1t 16meo, cloth, author's 
edition, the third, with portrait, $13.00 

“There ts something new, that goes to the heart 
« « the only one of its kind bwd pinion 


The Professor’s Letters. 


By Treornitus Parsons. Portrait, 16m, 

clota, $1.00 
Petrarch. 

A sketch of his Life and Works. Rv May ALDEN 
Wakp, author of * Dante: a Skéetch of His 
Life and Works.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25, 

*“*“A chapter in the history of civ ilization,’*’— 

Springted Reprdl 


Life and Letters of John 
Brown. 


By F. B. Sannornn. With portraits, an engrav- 
ing of Brown’s birthplace, and facsimiles of 
important documents, Fourth Edition, 
J2mo, cloth, $2.00, 


The Peerless Cook Book. 


Compact and Practical. By Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN, 


author of * The Boston Cook Book’ and 
“Carving and Serving,’ etc. Containing 
over 400 valuable receipts for cooking. 


16mo, paper covers, 15 cents. 





AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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THREE CHARMING STORIES. 


George MacDonald’s 
NEW NOVEL. 


THERE AND BACK. 


The vigor, beauty, and irresistible eloquence 
of MacDonald’s earlier works appear with re- 
newed power in this latest production of his 
genius, English Edition, three volumes. Ame- 
rican Edition, one volume, 630 pages, 12mo, 
choice cloth, uniform with MacDonald’s Works, 
$1.50. Paper cover edition, 50 cents, 


A Romance of the Sea. 


ONE VOYAGE. 


By Jutius A. PALMER, JR. 

**Something entirely new, attractive, and in- 
teresting in ocean literature.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 

**The writer knows all the ins and outs of life 
aboard ship, from the rigging and handling of a 
vessel to the relations between the forecastie and 
cabin.*’—San Francisco Bulletin. 

12mo, 365 pages, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cts, 


A Story of Portuguese Life. 
THE FIDALGOS OF CASA 
MOURISCA. 


Translated by R. L. DABNEY. 

In Portuguese literature we have anew and 
unexplored field, anc the very freshness and 
novelty lend zesttothe reader, ‘* The Fidalgos 
of Casa Mourisca’ presents in most attractive 
form the best phases of Portuguese life, and 
shows the struggle between the old aristocratic 
ideas that formerly held sway and the progress 
of modern thought. 

2mo, 400 pages, $1.50. 


At the bookstores, or sent postpaid by 


D. LotTHRop ComMPANy, 
BOSTON. 


Our new Sunday-school catalogue of choice 
books will be sent on application, 


‘CURIOUS QUESTIONS” 

The most unique and remarkable of all books. An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of all that is rare and curious, 
It corrects common errors in matters pertaining to Art, 
Literature, and Social Life ; opens up fresh channels of 
thought and conversation, and creates intense interest 
and enthusiasm wherever introduced. You will never 
realize how many things you ought to know, and don’t, 
until you read ‘‘Curious Gustions.*? Send for descrip- 
tive Catalogue and terms. AGENTS WANTED. 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 


“NOW READY: 
Miller’s Latin Prose for 
Colleges. 


2%. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
Landscape Gardening. Notes and 


Suggestions on Lawns and Lawn-Planting, 
Laying Out and Arrangement of Country 
Places, Large and Small Parks, Cemetery 
Plots, and Railway Station Lawns, Decidu- 
ous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, The 
Hardy Border, Bedding Piants, Rockwork, 
etc., etc. By SAMUEL PARSONS, JR., Super- 
intendent of Parks, New York city. Large 
8vo, with 191 Illustrations, gilt top, $3, 50, 


Application and Achievement. 
Essays, By J. HAZARD HARTZELL. Edited 
by his sons, 12mo, $1.50, 


The Evolution of the Ordinance 
OF 1787, With an Account of the Earlier 
Pians for the Government of the Northwest 
Territory. By J. A. BARRETT, M.A. No.1 
in the Series of Seminary Papers of the De- 
partments of History and Political Science 
of the University of Nebraska. 8vo, with 
Maps, paper, $1.00. 


A Popular Handbook and Atlas 
ON ASTRONOMY, Designed as a complete 
guide to a knowledge of the heavenly bodies, 
and as an aid to those possessing telescopes, 
By WILLIAM PEOK, F.R.A.S., Professor of 
Astronomy tothe City of Edinburgh, Con- 
taining 23 large Piates 24 circular Maps, and 
13 Charts. Quarto, $5.50, 

*,* No. 2, **Notes on New Books,” sent on 
application, 


MILLION 


BOOKS 
RARE, CURIOUS, CURRENT, IN STOCK, 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than at any Book 
Store in the World, 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
3d door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A Book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens. 

Send for circulars. 

R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y- 








OOKS FOR SALE—HISTORICAL, 

scientific, plographical, theological; bound maga- 
zines; copy Calvin Institutes, Geneva, 1612. For cata- 
logue addeees Miss Rex, Librarian, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD IN THE “NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 


“The New York Nation—a newspaper which I 
read regularly and with profit, a newspaper which 
is the best, so far as my experience goes, of all 
American newspapers, and one of the best newe- 
papers anywhere.” 





HEALTH AND VIGOR FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


From the vital principles of the ox brain and wheat germ, is the original and 
only preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal and vegetable tissue, 
conceded by scientists the most powerful restorer of the vital forces. Especially 
recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Impaired Vitality, and all forms of Mental 


and Nervous Disease, 
Consumption. 


Pampblet with testimonials free, 
Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th St., N. Y. 


There are numerous imitations and substitutes, 
Tone genuine without this signature printed on the label, (3 


For sale by druggists. 


Invaluable in Bronchitis, and as a Preventive of 





A 
kemington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


will 

economize time, 
reduce labor, 
preserve health, 
save money, 
prevent errors. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to house 
exteriors can only be produced and permanently held 


“"" CABOT’S 
CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on wood, sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


71 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN f 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSIIP, 
AND DURABILITY, 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. 
ore. New York. 


Baltim 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave, near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 





Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Itisa popular resort for health, change, rest, 
or recreation all the year. Elevator, E'ectric 
Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun Parlor, and 
Promenade on the Roof; Croquet and Lawn 
Tennis; Massage; Turkish, Russian, Roman, 
Zlectrothermal—all baths and all remediul appli- 
ances. 

Send for Illustrated circular. 


ACK NUMBERS—WE CAN SUP: 

ply any number ever issued of Harper, Century, 

Seribner (old or new series), Atlantic, Forum, Popular 

Science Monthly, Cosmopolitan, St. Nicholas, and many 

others. To complete volumes or sets. Foreign > “if 

zines a specialty. Correspondence solielted. A. H. 
ROFFE &,CO., 11 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PECIAL CATALOGUES, describing 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.’s Books of Art, yt 
phy, Essays, Fiction, History, Poetry, Polittes. li- 
gion, Science, and Travel, will be sent to any address 
upon application. 4 Park St., Boston. 








